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THE 


T aprice of $1.00 this outfit is an 
Piece value. It consists of two 

charts with pockets for holding 
letter and word cards; a supply of 
362 cards which include useful primary 
words, suffixes, several alphabets of 
small and capital letters, and an 
ample supply of punctuation marks— 
enough of all to build an extensive 
primary reading vocabulary. The out- 
fit also includes an indexed filing box for 
keeping the cards in order. It is all put 
up together in a attractive 
package. 


compact, 


ECONOMY 


Imagine 1 


—a complete chart outfit 
for ONE DOLLAR 


CHART OUTFIT 

In the teaching of sentence building, 
phonics, spelling, silent reading, sight 
reading, and oral reading, The Economy 
Chart Outfit is indispensable. It pro- 
vides a means for comprehension tests 
through ‘“‘read and do’’ exercises. It 
can also be used as a bulletin board and 
for giving directions. The chart is so 
constructed that it can be used con- 
veniently as a hand chart or as a wall 
chart. With the outfit it is possible to 
build up almost any group of phono- 
grams, words, or sentences desired. The 
type used is standard chart size. Packed 
in a substantial container with direction 
for use. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 





Reduced prices on two popular workbooks 


WORK AND PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


VER half a_ mil- 

lion beginners have 
been delightfully suc- 
cessful in their first 
steps in reading through 
the use of Work and 
Play with Words, and 
now, at greatly reduced 
cost, millions more may 
enjoy its benefits. This 
pre-primer workbook, although intended to precede a primer, may 
be used successfully as a collateral book with any primer because 
its vocabulary is such that it coordinates satisfactorily. By the 
use of novel and interesting games and seatwork, all of the material 
for which is provided in the book, ‘‘Work and Play’’ teaches effect- 
ively that printed and written words are symbols of ideas—that 
such symbols ‘‘talk’’. Each lesson or “game,’’ while sufficiently 
interesting in itself to provide delightful occupation, ace omplishes 
a definite step in learning. By the time the thirty-three ‘‘lesson 
games”’ are finished, the child has acquired a reading vocabulary 
of words which are common to his oral vocabulary. Moreover, the 
habit of reading for thought is established through the exercise in 
silent reading which the following of directions necessitates. 

As a simple and effective device for teaching a fundamental 
vocabulary of useful words, phrases, and sentences, and as a time 
saver for the teacher, Work and Play with Words is conceded by 
many to be in a class by itself. From every standpoint this work- 
book is a successful introduction to reading. New prices: 36 cents 
a copy, or $3.89 a dozen, postpaid. Quantities for class use at the 
rate of 27 cents a copy, transportation extra. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 
434 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Now 25% 
less than former price. 





STORY GAMES 
WITH PICTURES 
AND NUMBERS 


T the new reduced 

prices Story Games 
with Pictures and Num- 
bers is indeed an unusual 
value. It supplies ef- 
fective silent reading 
and seat work material 
for advanced first grade 
or beginning second 
grade, and furnishes 
unique tests of the pupil's a\sention to his work and of his power of 
comprehension. In these tests number work, writing, spelling, 
drawing, and silent reading are correlated in such a way that they 
will keep the pupil’s constant interest and produce the most satis- 
factory results. 


Now 25°% 
less than former price. 


Because Story Games with Pictures and Numbers is useful not only 
as a silent reader but as educative seat work and as an aid in 
establishing number concepts and skill in writing, spelling, and 
drawing, it proves a very helpful book in primary work and insures 
satisfactory pupil progress. New prices: 36 cents a copy, or $3.89 
a dozen, postpaid. Quantities for class use at the rate of 27 cents 
per copy, transportation extra. 





Hau & McCreary Company 

434 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inclosed find $ , for which please send 

The Economy Cc hart Outfit 


- Work and Play with Words 


Name 


nesta ania meade 
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Start the School Year 


with . 


ALL BILLS 


When school is about to start, you'll 
want the peace of mind and content- 
ment that comes when all bills are 
paid. And the Special Household Loan 
Plan for Teachers can do this for you. 
A cash loan can be made quickly and 
confidentially to take care of your 
obligations, and then you may take as 
long as 20 months or less to repay. 
The loan can be made by mail if it is 
not convenient for you to visit one of 
the offices listed below. 


Household lends from $50 to $300. 
Only your signature is required. Your 


PAID 


Rates nearly '/3 less on 
amounts above $100 up to $300 


Under the Household Loan Plan, you 
pay only on the balance due and only 
for the actual time the money is used. 
You may have as long as 20 months 
to repay, or you may repay in a shorter 
time if you choose. 


For information without obliga- 
tion, just mail the coupon. See the 
addresses listed below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Mail to one of offices below—it is understood this inquiry 


not oO ie me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


School Board is not notified and no 


embarrassing investigationsare made. 
When you borrow from Household, 
the transaction is as confidential and 
dignified as you could wish. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor PEORIA—3rd Floor 
Tarbox Building Lehmann Building 


ROCKFORD—2nd Floor 
GALESBURG—3rd Floor Rockford National Bank Building 
Hill Arcade Building 


ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor 
Safety Building 

SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004 
10th Floor, Myers Building 


WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor 
Waukegan National Bank Building 


ALTON—7th Floor 
First National Bank Building 
AURORA—4th Floor 
Mercantile Block 
BLOOMINGTON—3rd Floor 
Durley Building 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor 
Lincoln Building 
DECATUR—4th Floor 
Citizens Building 


JOLIET—2nd Floor 
Morris Building 


MOLINE—4th Floor 
Fifth Avenue Building 
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Seeing is Believing 32 NEW BOOKS 


Children need never wear glasses! 


Published Since Sept. 1930 








Now science has found a way to correct 


the cause of poor vision. A way that has 16 More in Preparation 


enabled thousands to discard glasses without 
the aid of drugs, or surgery. 


These new books all deal with the various 


Write or phone for free booklet-—"THE phases of Commercial Education 


NEW ERA OF SIGHT”’—and card 
which entitles you to one Complimentary 
Treatment and Examination 


without obligation. Send to our nearest office for complete list 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
CONSERVATION OF VISION, Inc. 


of Titles and Prices 


100 N. LaSalle St., 59 E. Van Buren St. THE GREGG PUBLISHING 


Suite 1010 Suite 1518 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone: State 2842 Phone: Wabash 6335 


Offices in New York 
MILWAUKEE DETROIT 


COMPANY 


Ohicago San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London Sydney 








75 Workbooks 


T j T L & Ss 1. Prepared by experts. 3. Mensure progress. 


2. Furnish an abundance of drill 4. Sold at a price every boy and 
and test material. girl can afford to pay. 





MILLIONS 
IN USE 











Representative Titles of 
Elementary Workbooks 


READING: HISTORY: 

Pre-Primer Seatwork, 32 pages........ Old World Background, 64 puges 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages Proficiency Tests in U. S. History, 
First Grade Seatwork, 64 pages 

Second Grade Seatwork, 64 pages. . . .20¢ 


ARITHMETIC: 

First Grade Number Book, 64 pages. . .25¢ 

Work and Play in Numberland, second 
grade; 72 pages 

Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests, 
grades II to Vill inclusive, 128 pages..25¢ ENGLISH: 


GEOGRAPHY: Language Helps for Written English, 64 
Far and Near, third grade, 72 pages. . . 25¢ pages, illustrated, for second, third, 
Study Guide Lessons in Geography, Book I, fourth and fifth grades 

United States, Book Ill, Europe 35¢  Sharp’s Language Practice, for grades 
Study Guide Lessons in Geography, Book Il, iil, IV, V and VI, 64 pages 

South America; Book [V, Asia, Africa, Sharp’‘s English Exercises, grades Vil and 

and Australia Vill, 96 pages 


My Health and Safety Book, fourth grade, 


GI 4 06 Swrecsicce toe dees seue 
Happy Health Hours, Book |, first grade . .15¢ 
Happy Health Hours, Book Il, sec. grade; 15¢ 


Representative Titles of 
High School Workbooks 


Practice Exercises in Algebra, 96 pages; 30¢ 
Practice Exercises in Plane Geometry, 72 
exercises, book form, 25¢; tablet form 35¢ 
Latin Practice, first year, 128 pages. . . .40¢ 
Latin Practice, second year, 128 pages; 40¢ 
Workbook in American History 128 pages; 40¢ 
Workbook in American Problems, 


Workbook in Community Civics 


Sharp’s English Exercises, Books |, ll, 
lll and IV 


One Free Book witt be sent if you 
return this advertisement with the copy 
you want plainly checked. 








One * + GUARANTEE * * 





Every book we offer is guaranteed to be satisfactory or your FR E E 
money will be refunded. Order today. All prices postpaid. Also 


Copy write for free catalog of complete workbook and seatwork material. CATALOG 
FREE! WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. _ | ON REQUEST 


Dept. A-9 7 1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 7 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Calendat of Educational Meetings 


INinois Valley Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, Streator, October 8 and 9. 
Speakers scheduled to date: Professor 
George D. Wham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Southern [Illinois 
State Normal University, Carbondale, 
Illinois; Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, Ex- 
perimental College, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, pastor of 
the Central Woodward Christian Church, 
Detroit, Michigan; Hon. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, congresswoman from Florida. 


Western Division, |. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Galesburg, October 8 and 9. 
Speakers: Carl Sandburg, Chester Mil- 
ton Sanford. Music by the Welsh Im- 
perial Singers. 


Southeastern Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, October 8 and 9, Mt. Car- 
mel. Speakers engaged: Hon. Albert 
Stump, Dusty Miller, and Rabbi Brickner. 


Black Hawk Division, |.S.T.A., annual 
meeting, Friday, October 9, Elks Club- 
rooms, Moline, Illinois. Speakers: Dr. 
Hilton Ira Jones, “Science and the Fu- 
ture’; Carl Sandburg, America’s most 
distinctive poet. The East Moline High 
School will furnish one hour’s musical 
program, and there will be a second hour 
of musical entertainment to be announced 
later. 


East Central Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, October 9. Speakers: Hon. 
Branch Rickey, Dean Wm. 8S. Gray, Miss 
Nelle Haley, Supt. Floyd T. Goodier, Supt. 
Wm. T. Harris. 


DuPage Valley Division, |.S.T.A., an- 
nual meeting, Friday, October 16, Glen- 
bard High School auditorium, Glen 
Ellyn. Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen, congress- 
woman from Florida, will be the principal 
speaker. 


Eastern Division, |.S.T.A., annual meet- 
ing, October 16, Mattoon. Speakers: Dr. 
Thos. H. Briggs, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Thos. J. McCormack, 
principal, LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School, LaSalle; Miss Alice Temple, 
School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago; Prof. Franklin Bliss Snyder, North- 
western University; Prof. John Guy 
Fowlks, University of Wisconsin. Enter- 
tainment, Jubilee Singers. 


Rock River Division, |. S. T. A., third 
annual meeting, Dixon, October 16. 
Speakers: Sergeant Alvin C. York, 
Jamestown, Tenn.; Silas Evans, Presi- 
dent Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin; 
W. C. Reavis, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Northwestern Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, Midway Theatre, Rockford, 
October 23. Speakers: Dr. Wm. John 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio; 
Tom Skeyhill. 


Northeastern Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, Joliet, November 6. Speak- 
ers: Henry Turner Bailey, formerly cura- 
tor, Cleveland Art Institute; Stuart 
Chase, author “Your Money’s Worth,” 
“The Nemesis of American Business”; 
Professor George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Home Coming — W.LS.T.C. 
October 16-17, 1931 


Friday, October 16 
:00 A.M. Assembly—Auditorium. 
:30 P.M. Green Door Dinner. 
:00 P.M. Reception—Student Room. 
715 P.M. Green Door Play — Audi- 
torium. 


Saturday, October 17 
:30A.M. Home Economics Club 
Breakfast—Cafeteria. 


Palette and Brush Break- 
fast—Cafeteria. 


Home Coming Assembly— 
Auditorium. 


Kappa Delta Pi Dinner. 
Masquer’s Circus. 


Football—Western vs. 
Shurtleff. 


Bachelor Club Dinner. 
Diana Club Dinner. 


Carnival Dance— Morgan 
Gymnasium. 


7:30 A.M. 
730 A.M. 


730 A.M. 
715 P.M. 
730 P.M. 


745 P.M. 
745 P.M. 
:00 P.M. 


A prize of $10 and a badge will be 
awarded to the student who comes the 
greatest number of miles for Homecom- 
ing and a prize of $5 to the student who 
rates second in the number of miles trav- 
eled for Homecoming. These prizes are 
to be awarded to students reporting at 
the assembly on Saturday morning. It 
has also been suggested that a banner 
be given to the county with the greatest 
representation of miles and number at- 
tending. The distance in miles will doubt- 
less be measured from the county seat. 
The first superintendent or principal to 
arrive for Homecoming will be asked to 
preside at the Saturday morning Home- 
coming Assembly. Any superintendent or 
principal who is invited in for the pro- 
gram Friday will have to be eliminated 
from the contest. 

F. H. Currens, 

Chairman of Homecoming Committee. 


NEW! For Character Education=CONDUCT PROBLEMS 


CHarTeRrsS—Rice—Beck 


A Series of Workbooks in Character Education 
For Grades 4-5-6-7-8 


P acotms made of actual everyday situations 
that call for pupil conclusions concerning the right 
and wrong of specific modes of conduct. 


Practical Sound 





Self-Motivating 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO?—Grade 5 
GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP—Grade 6 
WHAT’S THE RIGHT THING TO DO? 


PLAYING THE GAME—Grade 8 
Each 84%4"x11", paper, perforated sheets 


THE SERIES: 
PLAYING FAIR—Grade 4 


Grade 7 


$0.32 











Gaining Every Day in Popularity 


GATES AND Huser 
THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


An Ingenious Number W orkbook 


for First-Graders 
NUMBER BOOK 


(Fow.xes-Gorr-Lyncu) 





OLORFUL, clever first lessons in num- 
ber work to precede the popular series, 
PRACTICAL ARITHMBETIC WORK- 
BOOKS (Fowlkes, Goff, Taylor, Wright). 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Known everywhere as the method which develops 
reading ability as the natural result of engaging in 
interesting and purposeful activities. 


Reading Books, W orkbooks, and Teachers’ Manuals for Grades 1-2-3" 
Equipment for Grades 4-5-6 in preparation 
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‘AS YOUR STUDENTS 


Sit and See 


so their 
future is 


moulded! 


WINSTON 


Defines every word 
in such simple terms 
that its meaning 
and use can be in- 
stantly understood 


7% WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


Advanced Ed. .......... $2.64 Indexed 
Intermediate Ed. ......... 120 Primary Ed....................... 
eS 


(All prices subject to school discount) 

















BE SURE YOU KNOW 
WHAT CONSTITUTES 
CORRECT POSTURE SEAT 


ING BEFORE YOU BUY 
your own family physi- 
cian—and other authori- 
Serer ties—will tell you that the mental 
aspect Nes. growth of school children is di- 
sion quickly rectly related to their physical 


standardmodel development. 
to an eye con- 
servation desk. 


3 ere 93 PR eet ee 


Eyes that squint in reading at 

Leet Te school retard mental impressions 
Asimple device —distract attention—cause study 
fatigue. Bodies that slump over 
school desks prevent normal 
functioning of heart, lungs and 
other vital organs. 


WINSTON COMPANY 
623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


In the “American” all-purpose 

Universal Desk illustrated at the 

left, the American Seating Com- 

i. Tu pany has provided educators with 
gh forstudy 2 school desk outstanding in 
or work. health protecting features. Years 


aA 
Comfort for 
Cripples 
Various attach- 
ments 


separat 
quired, tofee the 
Physical fault 
of the pupil. 


op 
In place of the 
standard top, a 
+top without 
book receptacie 
can be substi- 
tuted. Ideal for 


of scientific research are behind 
it—improvements are provided 
that contribute to the mental and 
physical welfare of school chil. 
dren. Be sure you know the facts 
about posture correctness—that 
you understand what makes a 
school seat posturally correct— 
and why. The coupon brings you 
authentic information. 


FREE ssnca‘be 


2 an 
study hall pur- 
poses. several authoritative 





Seondard T: 
oral round wii A poste on 


hool u 
fadicated in il: - soles 
lustrations, va- 
rious adjust- 


iy shows 
adapt It + ony re y sper 
sit erect. Please use the coupon. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of 
Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


(1.7.9) 





Ameri Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of r Posture Poster on correct 
sitting. Principals and Dy yp will be s applied with a poster for each room, 
on request. Please i ow 











LLY CORRECT SEATING 


or ch i progress 


OYNTS 


em 


EYve 

fo 

An all-star service to schools 
pee Hy 


1 * Practical Drawing Books 
America’s Most Extensively Used Series 








Y pe Practical Writing Course 


Interesting and Re sultful 








K i - PralS ch cc Sugglies 


For Every Classroom Need 





4 «see Practical Art Materials 
Unusual Values and Variety 
5 seaaane 


We shall be glad to mail our general cat- 
eat and other literature on request 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


315 SC A ¢ H/ICAGO 


S 





Helps for Teachers 
Free Outlines and Manuals 
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A Visual Education Department 


By 
DOLPH LAIN 
Director, 

Visual Education Dept. 
Moline Public Schools 


School system was organized in 

1923. Starting in a small way, 
the department has grown to such an 
extent that nearly every day in the 
school year is utilized for the showing 
of Visual ‘Aids, especially in the 
senior and junior high schools. These 
aids consist primarily of 35mm and 
16mm motion pictures and _ slides. 
Slides, however, are not used so ex- 
tensively as motion pictures. Most 
instructors seem to prefer the motion 
picture as a visual aid. Seemingly, 
distributing agencies are placing 
more stress on motion pictures than 
on slides. In most cases films can be 
used to a better advantage than 
slides in‘ showing actual processes, 
workings, manipulations, movements ; 
or for any discussion where action is 
an important factor in gaining a clear 
idea of the subject. 

However, one thing which we have 
to guard against is the renting of 
films that are perhaps interesting and 
entertaining, but not particularly ap- 
plicable to the subject matter taught. 
Many of these films have not been 
edited from a pedagogical point of 
view. We are glad to say, however, 
that we are securing much better 
films than we did a few years ago, 
that is, from the standpoint of their 
being usable as real visual aids. 

We keep a card index system of all 
Visual Aids for each department. 
When a new catalog or pamphlet an- 
nouncing new films or slides arrives, 
it is passed on to the heads of the 
various departments. If the material 
is of special interest to any certain 
department it is cataloged. If it is 
found after trial that a certain film 
or set of slides has no particular edu- 
cational value we simply remove that 
eard from the file. At the present 
time we have a very usable list of 
aids for each department—a result of 
trial and elimination. 


Equipment 

In our senior and junior high- 
school buildings we have one room 
reserved for all projection work 
where all films and most of the slides 
are shown. This eliminates the 
trouble of moving equipment from 
room to room and also makes it pos- 
sible to have a more effective show- 
ing of the material on hand. Many 
rooms, because of size, light, and ven- 
tilation, are not suitable for projec- 


HE Department of Visual Edu- 
cation in the Moline Public 


tion work. However, with the advent 
of the 16mm projector and daylight 
screens it will be possible to have a 
satisfactory showing of films in al- 
most any room. Every room in our 
new John Deere Junior High School 
is equipped with an outlet, and when 
teachers become familiar with the 
16mm projector, we expect to use 
Visual Aids in each classroom. This 
will make it possible for more than 
one teacher to use Visual Aids, espe- 
cially lantern slides, at any one time. 
Often a teacher wishes to use just a 
few slides to emphasize a certain fea- 
ture of the day’s lesson which, if the 
equipment is at hand, does not entail 
much time or labor. 

Our equipment in September will 
consist of two 35mm and three 16mm 
projectors and three stereopticons 
which are for use in the junior and 
senior high schools. So far the work 
that has been done in Visual Educa- 
tion below the junior high school has 
been carried on independently by the 
separate buildings. At present we 
are working mostly with the upper 
six grades. 

It is our belief that the 16mm film 
is the most suitable for classroom 
work. Operators and teachers pre- 
fer to operate the smaller machine. 
The mechanics of the small projector 
are not so intricate as the larger. The 
print is always on safety stock, thus 
lessening the fire hazard. . And to 
refer again to properly edited films, 
we find that many of the best films 
are now printed on 16mm stock. 
Many distributing agencies in chang- 
ing their 35mm films to 16mm re- 
edited and revamped them. Ofter 
when we re-order an older 25mm film 
it will come through on new 16mm 
stock—far superior to the old film in 
every way and much cheaper. Even 
though rental costs run about the 
same, transportation charges are 
much less. We plan to use nothing 
but narrow width films after Septem- 
ber, 1931. 


Our operators in the high school 
are boys especially instructed in the 
care and operation of the machines. 
These boys receive credit toward 
graduation for this work. One boy 
acts as chief operator and also as an 
assistant to the director. His chief 
duties are: Caring for the machines; 
shipping of films and slides; giving 
instructions to new operators, and 
doing other incidental things that 
may arise. He receives a nominal fee 
for this service. 

Student Operators 


By having younger student opera- 
tors work with the experienced opera- 
tors for one semester, we are able to 
fill the vacancies caused by gradua- 
tion. The operators run the machines 
only during their free periods, re- 
ceiving notice to do so two or three 
days in advance of the time of show- 
ing. This enables them to prepare at 
some other time the work that they 
normally prepare during their regu- 
lar free period. The work is carried 
on in the junior high schools in much 
the same way, every home-room and 
every section having its own operator. 


Sources of Material 


We secure our films and slides 
from state universities, film agencies, 
and certain large industrial concerns. 
We have not attempted to build up 
our film library, finding it more ex- 
pedient and less expensive to rent our 
films. We do have about four hun- 
dred slides on Illinois history, pro- 
cured through a project that was 
carried on under the direction of Mr. 
C. R. Crakes, principal of the John 
Deere Junior High School. These 
slides have proved to be very valuable 
in the teaching of Illinois history. 
They are divided into sections, each 
section dealing with a particular 
phase of Illinois history, such as: 
Exploration and Early Settlement, 
Industrial Development, Agricultural, 
Political, and Educational Develop- 
ment, Transportation, Memorial and 
Public Buildings, Conservation, and 
Beauty Spots. 

Beginning in September, 1931, 
each slide or group of slides dealing 
with any particular location of inter- 
est to students of this community 
will be followed by instruction on how 
to reach that location. It is felt that 
this will stimulate interest in state 
travel, especially in northern Illinois. 

The departments in the senior high 
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The Right to Be Ashamed 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


You will be cheered by the reflections of William McAndrew in 
this number. He ought to know what he is talking about. His field 


of observation is wide. 


He was a reporter for a Detroit newspaper, 


attendant for a doctor’s office, clerk in a drug store, census taker, trav- 
eling passenger agent for a transcontinental railroad. He left teaching 
because he thought it too inferior for a live man. He ran a gamut of 
other positions and found all his new associates regarding teaching as 
more desirable and important than their own jobs. He woke up from 


his bad dream and got back into school. 


Since then he has argued 


and persuaded that public education is as important and dignified as 


medicine, ministry, law, army, or navy. 
Educational Review; School and Society. 


He is now editor of the 
He lives in East Setauket, 


Long Island, N. Y. 


Y LAND! How it rasped me, 
in the good old Michigan 
days, 1886-1890, to be called 


‘*professor’’ and I only a 
public-school teacher! I didn’t want 
to stay as one, I didn’t want the fact 
of being one given attention. Why 
was that? 

William H. Payne, the first to oe- 
cupy a chair of education in an 
American university, had taught us 
that teaching is a profession and a 
great one. Why shouldn’t I have 
been as gratified at being called pro- 
fessor as a physician is proud of his 
title, ‘‘doctor,’’ or as the lawyer is 
fond of his ‘‘esq.’’? Why was it that 
every mother’s son and daughter of 
us in Professor Payne’s classes at 
Ann Arbor, reciting his lessons upon 
the importance and dignity of the 
teachers service, had a deep-down in- 
tention to get out of it just as soon 
as our college debts were paid? 

I remember a dinner of forty mem- 
bers of the Schoolmasters Association 
of New York and Vicinity in 1896. 
John Buchanan, principal of the De- 
witt Clinton high school, in the course 
of a humorous address, asked all who 
had entered teaching with the inten- 
tion of keeping at it to raise their 
hands. Nothing came up. 

Again, I ask you, why was it? 

If, before he applied for an ap- 
pointment, each of those school- 
masters had made an analysis of the 
service, he would have recorded that 
it seores as high in importance, in- 
teresting processes, capacity for 
friendship, and many desirabilities, 
as does any profession. It hasn’t 


nearly so many disagreeable necessi- 
ties as there are in the practice of 
law or medicine. It is more certain 
of success in what is expected of it 
than the ministry is. It gives as 
good a living as the average year of 
the average practitioner in any of the 
higher pursuits. That was true in 
1886. We had been challenged by 
Professor Payne to show the con- 
trary. In spite of all the facts, what 
was wrong with us that we didn’t 
want to go whole-heartedly into teach- 
ing as a profession? 

I'll tell you. It was a hang-over 
from days before we were born. 

Look at teachers in the literature 
of old days. Shakespeare has one, 
**Pinch.’’ The very name is an in- 
sult. The looks of him—‘‘A hungry, 
lean faced villain, a mere anatomy, a 
mountebank, a threadbare juggler, a 
needy, hollow-eyed wretch, a living 
dead man.’’ 


John Winthrop, of early Massachu- 
setts, writes in his diary how Nathan- 
iel Eaton was haled to court for 
brutally beating with a walnut ecud- 
gel, ‘‘great enough to kill a horse,’’ a 
lad of gentle birth bound out to him. 
The boy, thinking he would be mur- 
dered, began to pray, whereat the said 
Eaton beat him all the more for call- 
ing on the name of God in vain. 
Eaton was found guilty, but public 
opinion thought little of such mis- 
demeanor considering the offender 
was a schoolmaster. He was good 
enough to be selected president of 
Harvard College, as, later, he was. 

Roelentson, first schoolmaster in 
New Amsterdam, went to jail for a 


vicious offense, but the judge released 
him for there was no one to take care 
of the school children. 

Foster relates a typical conversa- 
tion regarding a teacher : 

‘*He’s not to be depended on.’’ 

‘‘True. He is usually drunken as 
is the custom here with schoolmas- 
ters.”’ 

Irving gave us a bad name. He 
moulded contemptibility, cowardice, 
hypocrisy and greed into a human 
being and sent it down the years 


labelled, ‘‘Ichabod Crane, schoolmas- 


ter.’’ 

Under a great load of aged con- 
tempt, teaching repelled the man and 
woman possessed of any usual Ameri- 
can ambition to stand well in the 
world. Here and there an unusually 
courageous Horace Mann, Henry Bar- 
nard, Susan Anthony or Alice Free- 
man, protested against the injustice 
and stupidity of the common con- 
tempt. Women, clever with the pen, 
wrote stories in which teachers acted 
like human beings. Such efforts had 
as much success as a present attempt 
to depict an attractive Bolshevik 
would get. Godey’s Ladies Book, in 
1858, carried an editorial note asking 
contributors not to submit stories 
having schoolmistresses for heroines. 
It required a genius like Edward Eg- 
gleston or Bret Harte to get admira- 
tion for a Hoosier schoolmaster or the 
young man teacher in ‘‘M’liss.”’ 
Even so, the reader understood that 
the despised occupation was, for any 
interesting person, only temporary. 

Brought up in a society that had 
never fully corrected the old preju- 
dices we young cubs in Professor 
Payne’s class, while we could not in- 
telligently look down on teaching, did 
despise teachers and determined not 
to be one for long. A doctor’s posi- 
tion, a lawyer’s, an editor’s, a busi- 
ness man’s—something like that—was 
the hope of every one of us. 

If I, at my present age, were back 
in 1886 I could give some tips to the 
youngsters who nursed an intent to 
jump out of teaching into the first 
bandwagon that came along. I would 
show them that medicine, law, busi- 
ness, and so forth, had also been once 
despised. I would have told the re- 
luctant pedagogues how practitioners 
in other fields had reached a state of 
healthy self-respect and a command 
of public regard. 

It is not so very long ago, consider- 
ing the age of the world, that about 
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Teacher Training at DeKalb 


An Estimate of the Serv- 

ice and the Needs of 

Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Third in a Series About 
the Teachers Colleges 


of Illinois 


By 
E. RUTH 
TAYLOR 


ECAUSE it appealed to him 
to work out his ideals of 
education from the ground y-mMURRY TRAINING SCHOOL, NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
up, because he could select 
an entire faculty in sympathy with 
his ideals, and because the challenge dent to the Northern Lllinois State Dr. Cook, inspired by the pioneer- 
of service always took precedence Normal School when that school, ing of President Sheldon of Oswego, 
over established security with him, which is now designated as the North- launched an extensive program of 
Dr. John Williston Cook left Old ern Illinois State Teachers College, practice teaching and established su- 
Normal University and came as presi- opened its doors in 1899. pervised training as the fundamental 
policy of the school. Since that time 
practice teaching has continued to 
be the distinguishing feature of the 
school. 

At present practice teaching be- 
low senior high school is sharply 
differentiated along three lines at 
the Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. The elementary fields 
are distinctly recognized as kinder- 
garten and primary, later elemen- 
tary, and the junior high school. 
The courses leading to senior high 
school teaching are departmental- 
ized, with science, mathematics, 
English, French, social science, 
geography, music, art, home-eco- 
nomics, industrial arts and physi- 
eal education as subject-matter 
bases. 


There is a strong tendency to 
change the entire curriculum from 
a two to a four-year basis. It is ex- 
pected that after a few years the 
only outstanding two-year curricu- 
lum will be that outlined for the 
rural school teacher. At present 
the Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College maintains three prac- 
tice schools in which those who are 

CAMPUS VIEW SHOWING ADMINISTRATION BUILDING IN BACKGROUND preparing to teach in rural schools 
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PLAYDAY AT McMURRY TRAINING SCHOOL 


may get their practice under rural 
school conditions. These schools are 
the Lovell’s Crossing, Five Points, 
and Coltonville. 

The constituency of the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College feel 


the need of four-year training, and 
it is the purpose of the institution 


to serve its clientele. Students are 
encouraged upon their entrance to 
the school to fit themselves for po- 
sitions in the better schools of the 
territory and the growing demands 
for more training are made clear to 
them. Prospective teachers who are 
interested in upper grade work are 
pointed toward the junior high- 
school field, which is felt to be dis- 
tinctly the growing field of this 
college. 

In the senior high-school field 
strong competition is met from the 
neighboring universities—Chicago 
University, Northwestern, and the 
state universities of Illinois, Wis- 
consin,and Michigan. Although this 
is the condition which obtains now, 
it is not thought by many that it 
will prevail for a great length of ° 
time. Educators are sure to see 
that it is illogical to demand a pro- 
fessionally trained teacher for a set 
number of grades, and then, at a 
definite point, say the tenth grade, 
for example, to disqualify a teach- 
er who has elected practice teach- 
ing in the senior high school. Pro- 
fessional training and guidance is 
to be desired by the teacher in the 
senior high school as well-as by the 
teacher on the primary, elemen- 
tary, or junior high-school levels. 


There is no wish to imply, however, 
that all teachers going out from lib- 
eral arts colleges and universities into 
teaching do so without adequate pro- 
fessional training. 

It is the purpose of the institution 
to develop more than trained techni- 
cians. A rich cultural background is 
offered in a variety of subject-matter 
courses. At present, of the required 
hours for the degree in education with 
the education major only one-fourth 
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of the number of hours must be 
taken in the department of educa- 
tion. The rest may be chosen from 
subject-matter courses. However, 
in these courses the professional 
objective is not lost sight of. 

The increase over any other pre- 
vious enrollment record at the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College was 14% last fall. This in- 
crease was due not so much to an 
influx from outside as from an in- 
ner growth. Many students who 
had begun work with the idea of 
going out to teach at the end of 
two years decided to remain for 
further training. This did not mean 
a change in the objectives of most 
of these students. Many of them 
continued in their purpose to teach 
on the lower levels. The senior col- 
lege is not to be built up exclusive- 
ly for the student who is training 
for high-school teaching. Eighteen 
degrees were granted from this in- 
stitution last June. Most of these 
graduates will enter the junior 
high-school field. 


During the fall, winter and spring 
quarters of the past year the enroll- 
ment of women reached 592, while the 
enrollment of men reached 258. The 
enrollment of men in the college 
showed a decided increase upon the 
opening of the new industrial arts 
building which has now been occupied 
for two years. Seventy-five men were 
enrolled in industrial arts during the 
spring term just passed. 


ART CLASS SKETCHING ON N.I.S.T.C. CAMPUS 
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As stated in the annual catalogue, 
‘‘The industrial arts building, called 
the Edgar B. Still building, furnishes 
ideal conditions for the training of 
industrial arts teachers. The shops 
and classrooms have been designed 
to meet the needs of the special 
courses. Each shop is furnished with 
modern equipment for industrial 
training. In addition to a large well- 
lighted drafting room, a fully equip- 
ped print shop and bindery, a splen- 
did woodworking shop and recitation 
rooms, there are shops for metal work 
and hand-wrought jewelry, shops for 
sheet-metal and auto-mechanics. A 
library housing the books, magazines, 
and periodicals which are used by the 
industrial arts students is located in 
this building and adds greatly to the 
convenience of the students.’’ 

Also of particular advantage to the 
men students is the new gymnasium 
with its well-equipped locker rooms, 
training rooms, classrooms, club 
rooms, showers, and offices, and its 
basketball playing floor, around which 
1500 spectators can witness a game. 

No residence hall for men is main- 
tained on the campus. Williston Hall 
affords rooming accommodation for 
135 women. Williston is one of the 
most beautifully equipped residence 
halls in the state. The associate dean 
of women, Miss Grace E. Nix, who 
acts as social director, and Miss Don- 
alda Morrison, who is a trained di- 
etician and experienced director of 
student health service, live at Willis- 
ton Hall and insure for the resident 
students wholesome living conditions. 

The administration building known 
traditionally as ‘‘The Castle,’’ is kept 
in good repair, but is only partially 
adequate to the demands put upon it. 
There is at present an urgent need 
for a new library and science build- 
ing at the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. A bill calling for 
such provision has been before the 
legislature in its recent session.’ 

Dr. Howard Gould, head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, well ex- 
pressed the need for a new science 
building in a recent article which he 
prepared for the Northern Illinois, 
the college newspaper. He said: 

Just what is our condition, particularly 
in the Departments of Chemistry and 
Physics? Lack of floor space, poor ar- 
rangement in rooms not originally de- 
signed for the teaching of science, 
paucity of laboratory supplies and equip- 
ment, and insufficient teaching force 
largely summarize our status. And these 
conditions exist in the face of a rapidly 
increasing number of students who are 
taking work in these departments. 
“1Bditor’s Note: The 57th General Assembly 
appropriated $50,000 for remodeling, gin | 


and equipping the existing library building an 
science putléing. 
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More particularly, in chemistry we are 
obliged to enroll many more students in 
a course than can be taken care of with 
the desk facilities and laboratory equip- 
ment. There is only one laboratory room 
for all students. Laboratory work in the 
advanced classes is severely handicapped 
because of lack of space and because of 
confusion arising from meeting in the 
same room at the same time with other 
classes. There are no adequate hood 
facilities to take care of fumes. Conse- 
quently, students in chemistry are fre- 
quently and unavoidably a nuisance both 
to themselves and to all others who have 
occasion to be in adjoining parts of the 
building. 

A similar situation, although not quite 
so grievous, exists in the Department of 
Physics. One single room now serves as 
classroom, laboratory, and storeroom for 
equipment. Such facilities may have 
been adequate several years ago, but they 
are far from adequate now. All available 
space is packed, despite the fact that the 
total apparatus is still scarcely up to a 
minimum necessary to equip courses of 
acceptable standard. 


We have no intention of misrepresent- 
ing the status of our science department 
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in this College. Nor do we have anything 
we wish to conceal. The obvious fact to 
any inspector is that we need a science 
building and that we need it badly. 

In the same issue of the Northern 
Illinois Miss McMahon, head librar- 
ian, expressed with point and accur- 
acy the need for better library accom- 
modations. Miss McMahon wrote: 

In trying to present a picture of our 
need for a library building perhaps it 
will prove enlightening to contrast our 
present quarters with those which a de- 
sirable situation would afford. We now 
occupy three rooms on the second floor 
of our main building; a reading room, a 
stack room, and a small work room. Ac- 
cording to accepted standards a college 
library should provide reading-room seats 
for at least twenty per cent of the stu- 
dent body. Twenty-five per cent is con- 
sidered a better number. For a student 
body of 750 this would mean 187 seats. 
Our present reading room seats 123 and 
this is accomplished only by crowding 
the chairs and tables badly. Twenty-five 
square feet per person is the proper 
amount of space to be provided in a read- 
ing room. Ours allows only sixteen and 
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The General Assembly 
And the Schools 


Difficulties 


Encountered 


Assistance 
Received 


Results in 
Legislation 


This Year 


T ITS meeting in December, 
1930, the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association adopted a pro- 
gram of legislation to be pre- 

sented to the 57th General Assembly 
which met the following month. This 
legislative program was offered by 
the standing committee on legislation, 
which had devoted considerable time 
and much discussion to its prepara- 
tion. It may be found stated in full 
on pages 226 to 228 of the ILurNo!s 
TEACHER of February 1931. 

The Association realized that con- 
ditions would not be favorable in 1931 
for the enactment of any. really pro- 
gressive school legislation, and par- 
ticularly if such legislation involved 
increased cost ; therefore, the delegate 
body agreed to concentrate efforts 
upon certain legislation especially de- 
sired from the 57th General Assem- 
bly, as follows: 


1. That the state school fund appro- 
priation be increased $2,000,000 a year. 

2. That larger units for school taxa- 
tion and administration be provided. 

3. That the pension law be amended so 
as to give the teachers an adequate 
pension. 


Of course the program contained a 
strong recommendation in regard to 
tax reform; but it was believed that 
legislation for such reform should be 
originated and sponsored by other or- 
ganizations. 


The Association adopted a resolu- 
tion that the secretary act as the offi- 
cial representative of the Association 
in supporting and defending good 
educational measures and opposing 
undesirable measures at the sessions 
of the 57th General Assembly, and 
that the Legislative Committee should 
at all times co-operate with the secre- 
tary in securing legislation approved 
by the Association. Your secretary 
served in accordance with these in- 
structions and begs leave to submit 
the following report of the legislative 
campaign and its results. 


A Difficult Situation 


When the legislature convened on 
January 7 of this year it was appar- 
ent that the conditions were such that 
it would be extremely difficult to ob- 
tain any progressive school legisla- 
tion. The country was in the depths 
of an industrial depression and was 
undergoing the throes of an economic 
panic. There was much discussion by 
members of the General Assembly of 
such subjects as unemployment, clos- 
ing factories, failing banks, low prices 
for farm products, declining prop- 
erty values, failure to collect taxes, 
refusal to pay taxes, tax sales, and 
demands for aid by large groups of 
people. Over all the state there was 
powerful opposition to any increased 
taxation ; in fact, there were insistent 
demands for tax reduction and mary 
members of the General Assembly 
had made promises to bring about 
such reduction if possible. 

In fact, it was apparent that there 
was an actual breakdown of the gen- 
eral property tax system in Illinois, 
particularly in Cook county where 
assessments and collections are a full 
year behind the rest of the state and 
where extreme difficulty is experi- 
enced in making collections. It was 
apparent that it would be necessary 
to adopt some extreme measures to 
keep the state government and its in- 
stitutions functioning in the absence 
of financial support it should have 
received a year before from Cook 
county. 

Several bills were introduced to 
remedy this dangerous situation and 
to improve assessment methods in 
Cook county; however, partisan and 
factional politics and selfish interests 
in Cook county, and possibly down 
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the state, caused the failure of all 
such bills. It was noticeable also that 
the Governor and General Assembly 
gave no consideration to the recom- 
mendations of the legally constituted 
body authorized by the General As- 
sembly and Governor to make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of 
the tax system,—The [Illinois State 
Tax Commission. 


Early in the session it became ap- 
parent that the legislature was not 
well organized for constructive action. 
There seemed to be no clearly defined 
program, no carefully drawn plan 
for carrying any program into effect, 
and no definite leadership toward the 
formation of any such program or 
plan. For instance, the Governor in 
his message recommended improve- 
ment of the tax system but offered no 
definite plan for such improvement; 
the Committees on Revenue soon 
learned that the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly had almost as many 
plans as there were members and that 
several state-wide organizations, such 
as ours, had other plans. The legally 
constituted Tax Commission offered 
some very constructive recommenda- 
tions but little attention was paid to 
them. 

Another feature of the 57th Gen- 
eral Assembly which was bewilder- 
ing, particularly to the new members, 
was the immense number of bills in- 
troduced for their consideration. 
There were 769 Senate bills and 1262 
House bills, making a total of over 
2000 bills; in addition, there were 26 
Senate joint resolutions and 58 House 
joint resolutions, 43 Senate resolu- 
tions and 72 House resolutions, mak- 
ing a total of 199 resolutions or a 
grand total of 2230 measures before 
the General Assembly. 


Several other features of the cam- 
paign were very discouraging to your 
official agent, but we shall mention 
only two or three here. One was the 
rather bitter and sometimes justified 
complaint of the injustice and inequi- 
ties worked by the size or shape of 
certain community or township high- 
school districts. Of course we offered 
a bill for the solution of this difficult 
problem but the bill contained so 
many other features that it did not 
pass. Many other bills providing for 
changes in high-school district bound- 
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SENATOR A. S. CUTHBERTSON 
Bunker Hill, 38th District 


Chairman of Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and devoted to the cause of public 
education. 


aries were introduced, all of which 
contained provisions extremely dan- 
gerous to well formed districts. We 
were compelled to oppose these bills, 
although compelled also to admit that 
many changes that could be made 
under them were advisable or even 
necessary. All of this caused much 
ill-feeling on the part of several mem- 
bers of the legislature and absorbed 
much of time and energy of your sec- 
retary. Another serious drawback was 
the lack of agreement and harmony 
among the teachers themselves. For 
instance, it soon became apparent 
that certain features of our legislative 
program were actually opposed by 
strong individual members or small 
groups in our Association. Two or 
three different groups, representa- 
tives of teachers’ organizations in 
Chicago, came down to work for 
measures upon which they were not 
in agreement and sometimes actually 
in conflict before committees of the 
legislature. These groups did finally 
get into harmonious action for a re- 
vision of the Chicago teachers’ pen- 
sion law and such revision was effect- 
ed even though it required much high- 
er tax rates for the support of the 
pension fund. The down-state teach- 
ers never did agree upon the amend- 
ments that should be made to the 
State teachers’ pension law. One 
strong group favored the plan pro- 
posed by the committee to our annual 
meeting last December ; another strong 
group, rallying around the board of 
trustees of the present pension fund, 
proposed another plan; therefore, 
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your legislative committee did not 
draw nor recommend any bill and no 
amendments were made to the law, 
although such amendment was one of 
the principal features of our original 
program. 

All these discouraging features are 
frankly mentioned here without exag- 
geration so that the teachers of IIli- 
nois may know why we did not make 
greater progress this year, why we 
had to fight so hard to keep from tak- 
ing any backward steps, and what we 
may have to contend with in the 
future. 


Some Encouraging Features 


However, not all features of this 
legislative campaign were discourag- 
ing. It was inspiring to know that we 
had the assistance and co-operation of 
several other organizations. For ex- 
ample, last year there was organized 
the Illinois Joint Committee on Edu- 
eational Legislation with the follow- 
ing member organizations : 

The Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The Illinois League of Women Voters. 

The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The Illinois State School Board Asso- 
ciation. ; 

The Illinois Women’s Trades Union 
League. 

The Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion: Chicago Division, Lake Shore 
Division, Northeastern Division. 

The Chicago Principals’ Club. 

The Chicago Women’s Aid. 

The Women’s City Club of Chicago. 

American Association of University 
Women—Chicago Branch. 


SENATOR NOAH M. MASON 
Oglesby, 39th District 
Member of our own Board of Directors 
and Chairman of our Committee on Legis- 
lation. On the job at all times for good 
school legislation. 


REPRESENTATIVE R. G. SODERSTROM 
Streator, 39th District 


Chairman of House Committee on Educa- 
tion and sincere friend of teachers and 
schools. ’ 


This Joint Committee and its con- 
stituent organizations gave us much 
assistance and encouragement during 
the session. Besides these, many of 
our bills also had the support of the 
Illinois City Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois County Su- 
perintendents’ Association. 


Helpful Legislators 


It is reassuring and encouraging 
to friends of the public schools in 
Illinois to know that in every session 
of the legislature there are several 
strong members intensely interested 
in the schools and their proper sup- 
port. In the 57th General Assembly 
the chairman of our own Committee 
on Legislation, Mr. N. M. Mason, Su- 
perintendent of Schools at Oglesby, 
served as senator from the 39th Sena- 
torial District and as member of the 
Senate Committee on Education. It 
is needless to say that Senator Mason 
at all times did his best for the pro- 
motion of constructive educational 
bills. Senator A. 8. Cuthbertson from 
the 38th District was chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
from our standpoint gave ideal serv- 
ice in that capacity. In fact, his de- 
sire for school improvement is so 
strong that he insists upon the most 
full, careful and favorable considera- 
tion of all constructive educational 
bills. We had no difficulty in getting 
any of our bills recommended by his 
committee. The same may be said of 
Representative Soderstrom of the 
39th District who was chairman of 
House Committee on Education. Mr. 
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Soderstrom is known as the ‘‘labor 
representative,’’ since he is president 
of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor and usually introduces and de- 
fends the labor bills. Since Union La- 
bor always endorses or is sympathetic 
with our program and since Mr. Sod- 
erstrom is personally a very enthusi- 
astic supporter of the public schools, 
he makes an ideal chairman of that 
committee. 

We would like very much to men- 
tion several other senators and repre- 
sentatives who were very courteous 
and helpful to your secretary and 
sincere in their support of our meas- 
ures; however, this is a little embar- 
rassing since the membership shades 
off from enthusiastic support to lack 
of interest or actual opposition, and 
it is difficult to draw the line between 
them, particularly since some mem- 
bers were enthusiastically in favor of 
one or two of our recommended meas- 
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ures and opponents of others. How- 
ever, besides the two already men- 
tioned, we feel that we should men- 
tion as among those particularly help- 
ful Senators Charles H. Thompson of 
the 51st District, Harry Wilson of 
the 44th District, and Thomas J. 
Courtney of the 11th District. Others 
who gave encouragement and assist- 
ance were Senators James H. Felts of 
the 50th District, W. L. Finn of 42nd 
District, R. V. Graham of 19th Dis- 
trict, William R. McCauley of 46th 
District, Frank McDermott of 4th 
District, Victor P. Michel of 18th. Dis- 
trict, and James O. Monroe of 47th 
District. 

In the House of Representatives 
we always found the following mem- 
bers to be very kindly disposed toward 
all constructive school legislation and 
several of them gave us much assist- 


ance and encouragement : 


Elbert Waller, 44th District; Sidney 
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Parker, 46th District; H. D. Sparks, 40th 
District; Anna Wilmarth Ickes, 7th Dis- 
trict; M. E. Bray, 38th District; Gordon 
W. Childers, 26th District; Robert White- 
ley, 38th District; David McClugage, 18th 
District; T. A. Snell, 38th District; Harry 
McCaskrin, 33rd District; John M. Lee, 
llth District; Martin B. Lohman, 30th 
District; Michael Igoe, 5th District; 
Josephine Perry, 5th District; Mary 
Davidson, 32nd District; Dennis J. Col- 
lins, 35th District; John C. Garriott, 13th 
District; Roland V. Libonati, 17th Dis- 
trict; Claude L. Rew, 5lst District; Ed 
Ryan, 48th District; Emmett McGrath, 
7th District; R. J. Branson, 42nd District; 
P. J. Breen, 22nd District; Sol Handy, 
34th District; M. F. Hennebry, 41st Dis- 
trict; Charles P. Kane, 26th District; 
Hugh Luckey, 22nd District, and J. E. 
McMackin, 42nd District. 


Elsewhere in this number you will 
find the votes by all the members on 
several important roll calls, from 
which you may judge for yourself the 











Record of Votes in the Senate on Six Important Roll Calls 


IX ORDER to give our members in- 
formation concerning the attitude 
of their members of the legislature 
toward educational legislation, we are 
publishing the votes on six important 
roll calls on five bills before each 
House. 

After each legislator’s name are 
given the initial of his political party 
and the number of his senatorial dis- 
trict. Then in the columns indicating 
his vote, ‘‘A’’ means ‘‘Aye,’’ or a 
vote in favor of the bill; ‘‘N’’ means 
‘*No,’’ or a vote against the bill; and 


a blank means that no response what- 
ever was made. 


All votes except those in column 2 
for each House were upon third read- 
ing or passage of the bills. Column 2 
for the Senate is the vote on Senator 
N. M. Mason’s motion on second read- 
ing of House bill 422 to lay on the 
table the amendment reducing the 
amount from $12,000,000 to $10,000, 
000 a year. Therefore an aye vote was 
a vote in favor of the $12,000,000 and 
a no vote was against it. 


Column 2 for the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the vote on Mr. Tice’s 
motion to concur in the Senate’s re- 
duction; but we have reversed the 
vote, aye for no and no for aye, since 
the ‘‘No’’ votes recorded in the offi- 
cial journal are votes against the re- 
duction and therefore are really 
** Aye’’ votes in favor of the $12,000, 
000, and the ‘‘ Aye’’ votes in the jour- 
nal are votes in favor of the reduction 
and therefore equal to votes against 
the $12,000,000. 





THE 
SENATE 


B. 183, $12,000,000. 


8rd R. On Passage. 


8. 


B. 422, $12,000,000. 


H. 


2nd R. Opposing Reductions. 


m’l School App. 


n Passage. 


THE 
SENATE 


527, Unit Dist. Bond 
re) 


B. 1178, Chi. Pensions. 
8rd R. On Passage. 


B. 138, Income Tax. 
8rd R. On Passage. 


B. 111, N’ 


8. 

8rd R. On Passage. 
H. 

H. B. 

8, 

8rd R. 








Opposing Reductions. 
B, 1178, Chi, Pensions. 


B. 188, $12,000,000. 
8rd R. On Passage. 


8rd R. On Passage. 
B. 138, Income Tax. 


8rd R. On Passage. 
H. B. 527, Unit Dist. Bond’g. 


8rd R. On Passage. 
8. B. 111, N’m’l School App. 


H. B, 422, $12,000,000. 
8rd R. On Passage. 


8. 
2nd R. 
8. 
H. 
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general attitude of each of the mem- 
bers toward educational legislation. 


Duties of Secretary and Assistants 


Your secretary was present at the 
Capitol almost every day the legisla- 
ture was in session. He appeared be- 
fore the Committees on Education at 
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all their meetings and attended other 
important committee meetings and 
conferences. He discussed education- 
al bills with groups and individual 
members, and upon request furnished 
them with briefs of arguments, statis- 
ties, and other information. His long 
experience in this capacity and his 
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acquaintance with the legislators lead 
many of them to consider him a sort 
of official adviser on all school bills. 
He issued nine different legislative 
bulletins to about fifteen hundred cor- 
respondents scattered over the state 
to keep them informed concerning the 
(Continued on page 32) 








Record of Votes in the House of Representatives on Six Important Roll Calls 





HOUSB OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


H. B. 422, $12,000,000. 
8rd R. On Passage. 





422, $12,000,000. 


Opposing Reductions. 


H. B. 


m’l School App. 


n Passage. 


HOU 


On Passage. 
H, B. 1178, Chi. Pensions. 
8rd R. On Passage. 

. = 


B. 527, Unit Dist. Bond’g. 
te) 


8S. B. 188, Income Tax. 
8rd R. On Passage. 


8rd R. 

H. 

8. B. 11 
8rd R., 





REPRESENTATIV ES 


, Chi, Pensions. 


Income Tax. 
n Passage. 
On Passage. 


422, $12,000,000. 
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8rd R. On Passage. 
422, $12,000,000. 


Opposing Reductions. 
8 
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B. 

B. 
H, B. 117 
8rd R. 





. B. 13 
H. B. 527, Unit Dist. Bond’g. 


8rd R. On Passage. 
8. B. 111, N’m'l School App. 
n Passage 
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H. 
Brd R. 
Srd R. 
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Action on Certain School Bills 


Steps Through Which 
Some of Our Bills Passed 
on Their Way to Enact- 
ment or Defeat by the 


Fifty -Seventh General 


Assembly 


T MAY be of interest to our mem- 
bers and give them an idea of the 
intricacies and complications of 
legislation to describe in detail 
the various steps through which some 
of our bills passed on their way to- 
ward enactment or defeat; therefore, 
we shall trace two or three bills of 
most importance from the standpoint 
of the State Teachers Association. 

We have already said that no bill 
was introduced to amend or revise the 
State Teachers Pension law because 
of lack of agreement among our own 
members. 

The bill to provide a method of 
consolidating small school districts 
into larger ones, for providing a coun- 
ty board of education with limited 
powers, and for providing a reason- 
able method of changing high-school 
district boundaries, was introduced by 
Representative Anna Wilmarth Ickes 
as House Bill 774 on April 1 and re- 
ferred to the House Committee on 
Education. It at once aroused consid- 
erable discussion, much of which was 
very critical of the provisions of the 
bill. 

We arranged for a hearing by the 
committee on May 7 and the members 
of our Committee on Larger Unit 
were present to state the reasons for 
its enactment; however, it appeared 
that the members of the House com- 
mittee present were nearly all op- 
posed to the bill. One of the leading 
high-school principals from the north- 
ern part of the state spoke in opposi- 
tion to it because of the supposed 
danger to his particular township 
high-school district in the provision 
concerning the changing of high- 
school district boundaries. A promi- 
nent lawyer attacked the constitu- 
tionality of the same provision. The 
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SENATOR CHARLES H. THOMPSON 
Harrisburg, 51st District 
Introduced Senate Bill No. 183, promoted 


its passage in Senate, and supported other 
constructive school legislation. 


committee finally agreed to defer 
further consideration until the next 
week. On May 14 the bill was again 
taken up for consideration by the 
committee, the members of which 
seemed to show an increased interest 
in its provisions. Your secretary was 
present and answered numerous ques- 
tions in regard to the bill and the 
meaning of several of its provisions. 
Then a motion was made that the bill 
be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass, which 
motion carried and the report was 
made one week later, or on May 21. 
In the meantime very powerful oppo- 
sition had developed. For example, 
attorneys for the board of County 
Commissioners in Cook county op- 
posed it on the ground that it was not 
needed in Cook county and that the 
election of a county board of educa- 
tion would cost them about $200,000 
at a time when their treasury is de- 
pleted. A powerful organization of 
tax payers in Chicago opposed it be- 
cause they claimed that Chicago would 
pay most of the tax levied by the 
county board although the direct bene- 
fits of the bill would not apply to the 
city of Chicago. The number of high- 
school principals from that part of 
the state opposing it increased. We 
found also that an increasing number 
of representatives opposed it largely 
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REPRESENTATIVE ELBERT WALLER 
Tamaroa, 44th District 
Introduced, persistently defended and pro- 
moted enactment of House Bill No. 422. 


One of the best Representatives from an 
educational standpoint. 


because it established a new board 
with taxing power and provided for 
additional employees by the counties. 
Many representatives admitted that 
the bill was right in principle but 
said that the people were not ready 
to adopt it, particularly in this time 
of financial panic. Mrs. Ickes was 
deeply interested in the bill and: said 
she would call it up for second read- 
ing if we saw fit; however, the oppo- 
sition was very strong, many amend- 
ments were being prepared, it was get- 
ting late in the session, and we felt 
that it might endanger the standing 
of Mrs. Ickes in her district; there- 
fore we did not ask her to make an 
effort to advance the bill and it was 
finally tabled on June 16. 


The school bills which caused most 
initerest and discussion were those to 
make the appropriation to the state 
common school fund, Senate Bill 183 
and House Bill 422, each providing 
for an appropriation of $12,000,000 
a year to the common school fund, 
which was an increase of $2,000,000 
a year over the appropriation for the 
preceding biennium. 


Senate Bill 183 was introduced by 
Senator Charles H. Thompson of 
Harrisburg on March 3 and was at 
once referred to the Committee on 
Education. However, on March 10 it 
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was recalled from that committee and 
sent to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions where it belonged. Senator 
Thompson and your secretary ar- 
ranged with Chairman Harry Wright 
of the committee for a hearing on the 
bill on May 6. We invited several 
people who could produce convincing 
arguments in favor of the bill to be 
present and about twenty such people 
appeared at the hearing. However, 
we were told by the chairman and 
others that all the members of the 
committee were in favor of the bill 
and that no argument was necessary ; 
therefore, not one of our many speak- 
ers was permitted to offer a single 
argument or explanation, although 
the Senate later passed a bill to ap- 
point a commission to get informa- 
tion concerning the state school fund. 
But without any explanation or argu- 
ment the bill was reported out of the 
committee with a unanimous vote that 
it do pass. On May 12 it was called 
on second reading, and no amend- 
ment of the amount was offered. On 
May 14 it was called on third réading 
and passed at $12,000,000 a year by 
a vote of 35 to 0. 

But several Senators immediately 
began to declare that the Governor 
was displeased with their action and 
that he had declared that the appro- 
priation must not exceed $10,000,000 
a year. However, on May 19 Senate 
Bill 183 was reported to the House; 
on May 21 it was called on first read- 
ing and referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. There it 
remained buried without action until 
June 20 when it was finally tabled. 
One reason there was no action was 
that we had concluded to push the 
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House bill, which we had gotten out 
of the House committee and which we 
believed would pass the House. It 
would then go to the Senate which 
had seemed to be unanimous for $12,- 
000,000 a few days before. But the 
Senate had a change of heart after 
receiving orders from the Governor, 
and then we were unable to get action 
on the Senate bill by the House com- 
mittee, largely because of the chair- 
man’s opposition, until the bill was 
finally tabled by the House committee. 

In reading the following history of 
of the House bill, please notice the 
loyalty of the House to the principles 
of the bill and the sudden change of 
attitude by the Senate when the Gov- 
ernor issued his edict against increas- 
ing the common school fund. 

House Bill 422, identical with Sen- 
até Bill 183, was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Elbert Waller of Perry 
county on March 4 and was at once 
referred to the House Committee on 
Appropriations. Mr. Waller and your 
secretary arranged for a hearing on 
May 13. Again twenty or more people 
appeared to present arguments; how- 
ever, Chairman Homer Tice said the 
time was brief and permitted only 
two of us to speak. Then he himself 
offered an amendment to reduce the 
amount provided in the bill to $10,- 
000,000 a year. The chairman’s 
amendment was laid on the table by 
a vote of eighteen to five. Then a mo- 
tion was made to report the bill to 
the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass, which was carried by 
practically the same vote. 

The bill was so reported on May 14. 
About a week later it was called for 
second reading and again Chairman 
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Tice made a strenuous effort to amend 
it downward to $10,000,000. In his 
effort he was assisted by Representa- 
tives Little of Champaign and 
Schnackenberg of Chicago and a few 
others. The amendment downward 
was opposed by Mr. Waller, who was 
ably assisted by Representatives Bray 
of Litchfield, Libonati of Chicago, and 
Sparks of Shelbyville. After a long 
discussion the amendment was de- 
feated by a rising vote of 68 to 37, 
thus putting the House on record in 
favor of $12,000,000 a year. 

On May 27 the bill as originally 
introduced was called on third read- 
ing and passed the House by a vote 
of 112 to 11. This roll call will be 
found recorded elsewhere in this 
number. 

On May 28 it was reported to the 
Senate and referred at once to the 
Committee on Appropriations. Your 
secretary asked Chairman Harry 
Wright for a hearing before his com- 
mittee on this bill and was bluntly in- 
formed that the Governor had said 
the bill must be reduced to $10,000,- 
000 a year, that that was all we could 
get, and that it was useless to have 
any hearing. A few days later the 
committee met without notice to us 
and agreed to amend the bill down- 
ward to $10,000,000, although on May 
6 the same committee had unanimous- 
ly recommended the Thompson bill 
for $12,000,000 a year without argu- 
ment. On June 9 the Waller bill was 
called on second reading in the Sen- 
ate and amended according to the 
recommendations by the committee. 
This amendment was strongly op- 
posed by Senators Noah M. Mason of 

(Continued on Page 32) 




















Department of Public Welfare—Page 140 


FACTS FOUND IN SEVENTH STATE BUDGET 


Part 7—Total Increase Salaries and Wages—$3,265,640 over last biennium. 


| , 
| Are We Consistent in Our Economy Program? 





Increase in Salaries and Wages 


$1,686,000 





Increase in Office Expense 
Increase in Postage 


25,000 
22,000 





Increase in Printing and Stationery 
Increase in Travel 


24,000 
79,000 





Increase in Salaries and Wages 


Repairs and Equipment Increase ............................... 


Department of Trade and Commerce—Page 242 


92,000 
$1,928,000 


$ 515,000 Wacker Drive.) 





Postage Increase 


10,000 to $114,390. 





Printing and Stationery Increase 


16,750 





Increase in Travel 


141,000 











$ 692.750 
Is This Our Boasted Economy? 


Department of Public Health—Page 224 


Division of Pardons and Paroles—added $125,000 for addi- 
tional field parole agents in 1929. 


State Industrial Commission. 


Reduced pay of each of the five members $1,000 in 1929. 
Increased office rent $7,000 per year since 1929. 
from 300 W. Adams St. to Engineering Building on 


(Page 95 of budget.) 
Also moved practically all other state offices from Trans- 


—_ portation Building where rents are cheap to downtown 
offices where rents are high. 





(Moved 


Increased office expense from $72,000 
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How Harrisburg 


By FRED J. ARMISTEAD 


Principal, McKinley School 


Observes Patrons’ Day 


PUBLIC institution is depend- 
ent in a large measure upon 
the support it receives. An in- 
telligent support is dependent 
upon an intelligent interpretation. In 
a sensation-loving country like Amer- 
ica the basic social institutions are 
apt to be relegated to the background 
in favor of the tawdry headliners. 
The basic institutions must therefore 
do a high-class job of advertising, 
keeping in mind that the public is 
not a mass meeting but a parade. 
One of these basic institutions is 
the school. The schools occupy such 
an intimate every-day part in nearly 
every home that they are apt to be 
taken for granted or abused because 
of lack of understanding. Harrisburg 
tries to make visitors welcome at all 
times, but one day near the close of 
each school year is set aside as a spe- 
cial Patrons’ Day to acquaint the 
public with the ever-changing prob- 
lem of educating its boys and girls. 
Before and after Patrons’ Day Har- 
risburg’s newspaper, The Daily Reg- 
ister, is very liberal in giving pub- 
licity- to this event. 
The purposes of Patrons’ Day are 
threefold : 
(1) To exhibit the work of the 
pupils. In every room the major sub- 


jects are exhibited by booklets, graphs 
of standardized tests, diagrams, stacks 
of daily papers, and art panels with 
an attempt to show every pupil’s 
work no matter how good or how poor. 
Of course some of the best things the 
school does are not exhibitable upon 
the walls of the schoolroom since 
they are habits and reactions in the 
child’s nervous system, but the ex- 
hibitable work is nearly always in- 
dicative of the school’s standards. An 
attempt is also made not to crowd out 
the basic fundamental subjects like 
arithmetic with the more showy sub- 
jects like art. The accompanying 
photographs illustrate the room ex- 
hibits. 

Also at each building things pecul- 
iar to that building are exhibited 
upon the bulletin boards in the hall- 
ways. Snapshots of the school’s clubs, 
basketball team, A A A Safety Patrol 
Boys, or other similar things, and 
graphs of different rooms showing 
the wide variations of ability found 
in the same grade to illustrate the 
skill needed in teaching give the pa- 
tron an idea of this phase of the work. 

The State Fair Exhibit as a unit is 
exhibited in the Junior High School 
gymnasium. 


(2) To show what the pupils can 
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do through demonstration teaching. 
Visitors are encouraged to try work- 
books, timed arithmetic drills, and si- 
lent reading tests. Visitors are some- 
times surprised when they compare 
their seores with the scores of their 
children in the fourth and fifth grades. 

(3) To make social contact with 
the public. Everyone knows that 
nearly all of the world’s disagree- 
ments are because of a lack of under- 
standing. When the schools are open 
during the evening with the pupils 
gone it is possible to meet the parents, 
especially the fathers, and engage in 
a brief conversation which is mutual- 
ly beneficial. 

Superintendent Roscoe Pulliam’s 
Patrons’ Day plan issued in his week- 
ly bulletin to the teachers will clarify 
the foregoing statements: 


Outline Plan for Patrons’ Day 
Invitations to Parents 

An interesting art and language project 
can be made out of designing and mak- 
ing an invitation for every parent, to be 
sent from the room. 

Special efforts should be made to in- 
sure that pupils will want to get their 
parents out. The more they are made to 
feel a personal pride in the exhibit the 
more likely this is to be true. For this 
as well as for educational reasons we 


(Continued on Page 34) 


SCHOOLROOMS DECORATED FOR PATRONS’ DAY 
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MRS. WINIFRED E. DRENNAN, 
225 West William Street, Decatur, Illinois, Contributing Editor 


The Summer 
Round-Up and 
School Health 


By 
Mrs. C. W. BALCH 


State Chairman 
Summer Round-Up of the Children 


in the lives of approximately 

300,000 children in Illinois. 

They are the children who are 
entering school for the first time. 
They are become members of a new 
community different from the home 
with its physical freedom and long 
hours of outdoor play. These changes 
make school life somewhat of a strain 
on a child’s physical health and men- 
tal poise. 

Parents have made preparations 
for this event by putting the chil- 
dren’s clothes in order. Farsighted 
parents have been teaching their chit- 
dren some of the social adjustments 
necessary in this new community. 
How many parents have been wise 
enough to see that these children are 
physically equipped for their new 
work? 

The Parent-Teacher Association 
through the Summer Round-Up chal- 
lenges parents to check the health of 
pre-school children, to insure their 
entering school as free as possible 
from remediable physical defects. 

Health is listed as the first of the 
seven cardinal objectives of educa- 
tion, in a book published in 1918 by 
the committee on Reorganization of 
Secondary Education. In 1927 these 
seven cardinal objectives were made 
the permanent platform of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Realizing that the entire responsi- 
bility for the child’s physical pre- 
paredness for school rests with the 


Su, marks a real event 


parents, and that the home can make 
no greater contribution to the school 
than that of a pupil prepared to take 
advantage of what the school has to 
offer, the Summer Round-Up of the 
Children was inaugurated by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers in 1925. The plan of procedure 
adopted calls for a physical examina- 
tion of the children in the spring. 
Where defects are found, the child is 
referred to the family physician and 
dentist for final opinion and treat- 
ment. A check-up is then held in the 
fall to find out which children have 
received attention or advice. 

The Summer Round-Up of the 
Children claims but two original fea- 
tures beyond its name: (1) It secures 
the follow-up and correction of de- 
fects and requires a check-up in the 
fall; and (2) It arouses parents to a 
sense of their responsibility and 
brings the pressure of public opinion 
to bear upon the need for providing 
the school with as nearly perfect ma- 
terial as possible upon which to work. 

In preparing for the spring exami- 
nation, the organization and arrange- 
ment for physicians and dentists to 
examine the children should be made 
by a joint council of representatives 
from the local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, the local medical and dental 
societies, the health department, or 
the Health Service of the Public 
Schools, the Public Health Nursing 
Service, the school superintendent, or 
his representative, and such other 
agencies as may be deemed advisable. 

This group should determine how 
the examinations shall be made, 
whether by private practitioners, by 
school physicians or by physicians 
regularly employed by the Health 
Department. 

Names of the children who will 
enter school in the fall may be se- 
cured, through the school, (1) from 
kindergarten rolls, (2) by names 
turned in by the school children or 
cradle rolls and a house to house can- 
vass. Parents are urged to be present 
for the examination in order to sup- 
ply information and receive the ad- 
vice and instructions of the physician 
and dentist. 

Shortly after the examination a 
follow-up committee in co-operation 
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with the Public Health “Nurse, should 
call upon the parents of the children 
who were found to have defects, and 
urge them to take the children to the 
family physician and dentist for 
further advice and treatment. A fall 
check-up is necessary in order to de- 
termine the number of children whose 
parents have carried out the recom- 
mendations of the physician and 
dentist at the spring examination. 

There is need for such a campaign, 
since our educational system is large- 
ly based on seeing and hearing and 
there are, unfortunately, thousands 
of children attending our schools, who 
have impaired vision and hearing. 
Parents are many times not aware 
that their children have such handi- 
caps. Children so handicapped are 
trying to learn by the same methods 
used in teaching normal children. 
Fortunately properly fitted glasses 
will overcome most of the defects of 
vision and many cases of deafness 
may be curbed or checked by atten- 
tion to nose and throats defects. Phy- 
sical defects make school progress 
difficult and early treatment may cure 
or relieve many of the defects found 
in little pre-school children before 
they become serious. 


The results of the 1931 Summer 
Round-Up campaign for the 385 IIli- 
nois Congress units promoting the 
project are as yet incomplete. The 
following statistics are from 52 of the 
57 Chicago Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions promoting the project. 


Total number children examined..2002 
Children found defective 

Children requiring treatment. 

Total number defects found 


These children will be re-examined 
by physicians and dentists in order 
to learn which children have received 
attention and are physically fit for 
school. 

Physical defects make school prog- 
ress difficult. The Summer Round-Up, 
since it checks ills at the start and 
makes for greater efficiency of the 
schools and more happiness for the 
children should be made the founda- 
tion of all school health programs. 
While the Round-Up is not a panacea 
it is a long step in the right direction. 
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UCH has been said in recent 
years about ‘‘training for 
leadership.’’ Most of it seems 


to have been said by those 
who have felt that the phrase de- 
scribed rather well one of the more 
important objectives of the secondary 
school, the college and the university. 
In these days however, use of the 
phrase is being greeted by a rising 
chorus of scepticism. 

The word ‘‘leadership’’ may be 
used with many shades of meaning. 
The winner of a 100-yard dash is said 
to have ‘‘led the field.’’ An actor who 
has distinguished himself in comedy 
may be referred to as a ‘“‘leading 
comedian.’’ Neither the runner nor 
the actor may have any flair for initi- 
ating or organizing new projects re- 
quiring the co-operation of others, yet 
the very fact of their superiority 
causes many to seek to emulate their 
achievements. In that sense they may 
be said to have a following and to 
bring about changes in their respec- 
tive fields. 

If the development of superior skill 
of a narrowly specialized type were 
all that is implied in the expression 
‘*training for leadership,’’ it would 
be more accurately descriptive of the 


program of formal 
education to which 
it is usually ap- 
plied. Something 
more, however, 
seems usually to be 
suggested when 
this phrase is used. 
This ‘‘something more’’ may be de- 
scribed as an implication of a more 
aggressive and purposeful type of 
leadership involving ability to organ- 
ize a following in the interests of a 
cause. 

The late Dr. Walter E. Fernald, 
head of the Massachusetts Institute 
for the Feebleminded, observed that 
it was not necessarily the boy who 
had the highest intelligence or was 
the best player who organized and led 
impromptu baseball games at that in- 
stitution. This is not surprising. In 
such a group there is one whose ex- 
perience has resulted in associating 
pleasant and powerful emotional re- 
actions to a situation which gives op- 
portunity for playing the game. This 
individual, stimulated by these emo- 
tions, reacts promptly and vigorously. 
In the absence of conflicting influ- 
ences the remainder of the group, 
whose reactions have been less vigor- 
ous or more dispersed, follow his in- 
itiative and thereby establish his 
leadership. 

Here is an example of the ‘‘more 
aggressive and purposeful type of 
leadership involving ability to organ- 
ize a following in the interests of a 
eause’’ which was referred to above. 
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State Teachers Association and to making the 
closer acquaintance of its officers and members. 
—Dean Benner. 





In so far as the phrase ‘‘training for 
leadership’”’ implies that effective 
training is being given for leadership 
of this kind, it seems to be unneces- 
sarily far from the facts. 

Some of the factors, each of which 
is a variable, which determine the 
effectiveness of the ‘‘aggressive and 
purposeful’’ leader may be identified. 
The success of the ‘‘aggressive and 
purposeful’’ leader is undoubtedly 
affected by such elements as his 
health, his mental ability, his person- 
ality traits, his general appearance, 
his professional, political and social 
status, etc. Good health and superior 
mental ability will in most cases affect 
favorably the exercise of the full pow- 
ers of such leadership. As to person- 
ality traits, general appearance and 
professional, political and social stat- 
us, no such easy generalization may 
be made. The pattern of personality 
traits most likely to be ‘‘good’’ for 
the leader of a group of Illinois rural 
teachers may differ widely from that 
needed by the leader of Pennsylvania 
miners or of New York devotees of 
‘modern art.’’ Some traits helpful 
with one group may be serious ob- 
stacles with another. The general ap- 
pearance and the professional, politi- 
eal and social status most helpful to 
the leader are also somewhat specific 
to the group to be led and to the par- 
ticular issue in which leadership is to 
be exerted. 

Other factors in the success of the 
‘‘aggressive and purposeful’’ leader 
are his experience and training and 





tions 

THOMAS E. BENNER vets 

Dean of the College of Education mp 
University of Illinois of t 

lead 

able 

HE thoughtfulness of THe ILLinois TEACHER its ¢ 

in inviting me to write an article for an early ae 
issue as a means of introducing me to the mem- men 
bers of the State Teachers Association is typical tah 
of the hospitality which has been shown me by he 
all whom I have met in Illinois. I look forward hon 
to identifying myself with the purposes of the post 
act 
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the extent to which he has been able 
to organize them around ‘‘fundamen- 
tal principles’’ concerning which he 
feels strongly. This matter of ‘‘feel- 
ing strongly’’ about ‘‘fundamental 
principles’ and of seeing the rela- 
tionship of one’s training and experi- 
ence to them is undoubtedly one of 
the most important factors in leader- 
ship of the type under discussion. 
Still another factor in the success 
of the ‘‘aggressive and purposeful’’ 
leader is the extent to which he is 
able to impart his point of view and 
its accompanying emotional reactions 
to others. This all depends somewhat 
on qualities which have already been 
mentioned. It will involve also a 
knowledge of the conflicting points of 
view he is likely to encounter and of 
the ways and means of creating group 
pinion at his command. Beyond the 
control of the ‘‘aggressive and pur- 
poseful’’ leader but still an important 
faetor in his success is the size and 
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nature of the potential group whose 
training or experience include con- 
tact with the issue which he has in 
mind. 

Even so hasty an analysis suggests 
that ‘‘training for leadership’’ may 
refer to two sharply differentiated ob- 
jectives. One of these is the passive 
leadership of cloistered specialists. 
The other is an active leadership 
which implies sensitiveness to social 
inter-relationships and social needs. 

The period of depression from 
which the entire world is now just 
emerging suggests that our success in 
the training of passive leadership has 
far outrun our success in training 
active leadership. The achievements 
of cloistered specialists during the 
last generation both in the social 
sciences and the natural sciences have 
been almost miraculous. Had there 
also been availakle adequate socially 
conscious leadership it is unthinkable 
that the world could have drifted so 
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far toward social and economic chaos 
with so little of warning and so little 
of planning for its avoidance. 


It is undoubtedly true that “‘train- 
ing for leadership,’’ in any broad 
sense, is a much over-worked phrase. 
The educational woods are full of 
similar pomposities. There are those 
who suspect that ‘‘a liberal educa- 
tion,’’ as commonly used of any edu- 
eation received in a four-year non- 
professional college, is as bad as any 
of them. 


It is not suggested, however, that 
‘training for leadership’’ be aban- 
doned as an objective. The words 
might well be allowed to rest for a 
while. But there should be and will 
be in the next quarter century an in- 
creasingly critical study of the ways 
and means of selecting, guiding and 
training aggressive and purposeful 
leaders for the service of socially de- 
sirable causes. 














BRIEF DIGESTS OF NINETY BILLS 


Fifty-three Bills of Interest to Teachers Pass, and Thirty-seven Fail 


Bills That Passed: 


H. B. 23, Rennick: amends Sec. 126a 
of the school law to provide that peti- 
tions of carididates for members of school 
board shall be filed 21 days before elec- 
tion. 

H. B. 34, Sparks: clarifies Sec. 91 of 
the school law and makes it apply to 
high-school districts only. 

H. B. 35, Sparks: amends Sec. 126 
of the school law to provide that there 
shall be at least one polling place in each 
village, city, or incorporated town for 
school district elections. 

H. B. 133, Peffers: appropriates $2,500 
to Aurora for excess cost of educating 
deaf, blind, and delinquent children. 

H. B. 155, Ickes: validates educational 
and building taxes voted in certain school 
districts, where the question of increas- 
ing such taxes was submitted as one 
proposition. 

H. B. 156, Ickes: validates educational 
and building taxes voted in unit control 
districts, where such taxes were sub- 
mitted as one proposition. 

H. B. 188, Hunter: amends Sec. 51 of 
the school law to provide that elections 
in special charter districts on the pro- 
posal to organize under the general law 
cannot be held oftener than once in five 
years and only upon petition of one-fifth 
the legal voters. 

H. B. 189, Ickes: appropriates $30,000 
to the U. of I. for constructing buildings 
and maintaining an experimental station 
in Cook County. 

H. B. 208, Sullivan: appropriates $1,800 
‘o Springfield for excess cost of educat- 
ng deaf, blind, and delinquent children. 

H. B. 220, Church: appropriates $3,118 


to Evanston for excess cost of educating 
deaf, blind, and delinquent children. 

H. B. 229, Lewis: appropriates $21,600 
for the purchase of 72 acres of land ad- 
joining the grounds of the Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College. 

H. B. 273, Kimbro: validates indebted- 
ness in certain school districts even 
though that indebtedness exceeds the 
legal amount of 2% per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation. 

H. B. 307, Snell: provides that the rate 
of wages prevailing in any political divi- 
sion of the State shall be paid to work- 
ers on any construction work done by 
such political division. 

H. B. 315, Tice: appropriates $239,020 
for the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the next biennium. 
This is an increase of $16,780, which 
among other things provides for an addi- 
tional assistant. 

H. B. 316, Tice: appropriates $9,000 to 
State Firemen’s Association for a drill 
tower at the U. of L 

H. B. 358, Doyle: appropriates $550 to 
Decatur for excess cost of educating deaf, 
blind, and delinquent children. 

H. B. 422, Waller: appropriates $10,- 
500,000 a year for the state distributive 
school fund. 

H. B. 527, Peffers: provides that unit 
control school districts may become in- 
debted up to 5 per cent of the assessed 
valuation, upon referendum vote by the 
people. : 

H. B. 549, Tice: provides that the Gov- 
ernor, Treasurer, and Auditor may issue 
anticipation warrants against state taxes 
up to 75 per cent of the amounts levied, 
such warrants to bear interest not to ex- 


ceed 6 per cent; appropriates $13,000,000 
to pay -warrants issued against state 
school fund if such warrants are issued. 

H. B. 569, Hunter: amends Sec. 211 of 
the school law to provide that there shall 
be paid out of the state school fund the 
tuition of children residing in any mili- 
tary encampment owned or used by the 
State. 

H. B. 576, Mureen: amends playground 
act to provide that school boards in dis- 
tricts of less than 500,000 population may 
purchase land for playgrounds and pay 
for it out of the building fund, but opera- 
tion and maintenance shall be paid from 
the educational fund; also provides for 
employment of playgrounds supervisors, 
directors, and recreation superintendents. 

H. B. 652, Little: appropriates $9,880,- 
000 to the U. of I. for ordinary and con- 
tingent expenses, $1,400,000 for building 
and equipment, and $65,000 payment of 
interest on endowment funds for the 
next biennium. 

H. B. 773, Edwards: amends Sec. 20 of 
Art. II of City Election Act to provide 
that cities up to 50,000 population shall 
hold school elections under Sections 123 
to 126a of the school law. 

H. B. 874, Igoe: provides that all items 
of personal property shall be listed on 
the form of schedule as prescribed and 
furnished by the State Tax Commission. 

H. B. 875, Igoe: provides that local 
assessors shall furnish taxpayers assess- 
ment schedules by mail or otherwise. 

H. B. 1140, Jenkins: creates a com- 
mission of nine persons to investigate 
and ascertain the feasibility of establish- 
ing a state institution in or near Chicago 

(Continued on Page 36) 





Editorial Notes And Comment 


We AY, Bob, I want to ask you a question: 
Must How in the world does the I.8.T.A. hold 
Carry On! seventeen division meetings a year with ex- 

cellent programs, a state meeting with a 
good program and a business session, pay its five salaried 
employees, publish a helpful magazine, issue numerous 
bulletins, conduct legislative campaigns, send delegates to 
state and national meetings, render other services to 
teachers and the cause of education, and erect a beautiful 
and substantial headquarters building—all with a mem- 
bership fee of only two dollars a year?’’ 


This was the question shot at your secretary last win- 
ter by an experienced superintendent who has long been 
a paying but rather dormant member of the association. 
He came to Springfield while the legislative campaign was 
on, saw the new building nearing completion, visited our 
office, and had an awakening. We were a little puzzled 
as to how to answer; so we merely handed him one of our 
treasurer’s itemized reports. But his question made us 
happy because it showed that he realized that he is getting 
his money’s worth. 

Do you feel the same way? Then keep up your mem- 
bership and moral support of the organization. Do you 
feel that the organization needs improving? Then come 
in or stay in and help make it just what it ought to be. 
Do you believe that the officers and employees are doing 
their best and are achieving reasonable results? They 
ean do this only with the co-operation and support of 
the members. Do you believe they ought to do better and 
achieve more? Then come in or stay in and see that they 
do. The I.S.T.A. must be continued, sustained, and 
strengthened; and this can be done only by the earnest 
co-operation and organized activity of its members. 

Members who are really active and enthusiastic in 
the work of the I.S.T.A. know that such members receive 
professional, financial, social, and spiritual benefits from 
it. They pay their dues cheerfully, go to the meetings 
regularly, read the Inuinors TEACHER attentively, study 
the problems of education intensively, serve on commit- 
tees industriously if appointed, and realize that the or- 
ganization stands for the welfare of the teachers, a gen- 
eral recognition of the importance of the profession, and 
a fair chance for every child, rich or poor, to get a good 
education and make the most of himself. 

There will always be problems challenging us for so- 
lution. (See report of 57th General Assembly in this is- 
sue). It seems that we have reached the maximum limit 
of revenue that can be raised by the present method of 
taxation in Illinois. Other departments, activities, and 
state institutions are strongly competing with the schools 
for the revenue that should support the schools; and it 
seems now that certain useless and questionable functions 
are absorbing too much revenue, and even some of our 
school funds. We can oppose and correct these things 
only by organized effort. Therefore, every teacher in Illi- 
nois ought to belong to the State Teachers Association and 
give it loyal support. 


Eleven local divisions will enroll members and hold 
meetings in October and November. They are the South- 
eastern, Eastern, East Central, Western, Northeastern, 
DuPage Valley, Illinois Valley, Rock River, Black Hawk, 
Northwestern, and Chicago Divisions. Please learn which 
division you are in, pay for a membership card, and go 
to the meeting. Induce all new teachers and non-members 
of your acquaintance to join. We must carry on! 


HE PICTURE of your building on 
Officers and the front cover of this magazine was 
Members no doubt the first thing you noticed upon 

receiving it. Your employees now occupy 
your building, and the records of the Association are filed 
there. 

We are glad to report that the building and grounds 
are nearly paid for, and not a dollar has yet been bor- 
rowed. But to achieve this result, we had to deplete the 
general fund of the Association until it is so low that we 
may not be able to meet all our bills as they come due. 

Wouldn’t it be a real achievement to pay for this 
building without borrowing and without financial em- 
barrassment to the Association? Several Divisions have 
made contributions to this end by voting special dona- 
tions to the building fund. If the others will do the same 
at their next meetings, your building will probably be 
paid for without borrowing a dollar. 

Here is the record of special contributions up to this 
date, August 20, 1931: 


Dee. 1925, Chicago Division 
Dee. 1927, Northeastern Division 
Oct. 1928, Southwestern Division 
May 1930, Central Division..____ 
Peoria Division 
Dee. 1930, Lake Shore Division... 1,000.00 
Jan. 1931, Northwestern Division....1,000.00 
Jan. 1931, Southeastern Division. 
April 1931, South Central Division 


To Division 


Total received to date 


The South Central Division voted to give $1,000; the 
balance of $750 will be sent later. 


What Division will be next? 





E Bureau Farmer, the official 
With the Country publication of the American 
Schools? Farm Bureau Federation, for Aug- 

ust contains this: ‘‘All farm ma- 
chinery is costing from 9 to 100 per cent more than the 
pre-war prices without any reduction in sight. To cite 
a concrete example, it took 266 bushels of wheat to buy 
a binder, mowing machine, and grain drill in April, 1914, 
and it takes 787 bushels to buy a binder, mowing machine, 
and grain drill in April, 1931.’’ We might add that there 
has been a marked decrease, both actual and relative, in 
the price of wheat since April, 1931. 


What's the Matter 
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The Illinois farmer who is asked $240 for a self- 
binder to harvest 30 or 40 cent wheat, with other things 
he must buy and sell at a similar ratio, is not in a state 
of mind to cheerfully pay taxes to keep up a good school. 
When a whole bushel of wheat will buy only four or five 
of the 60 or more loaves of bread it will make, the wheat 
producer sees red if taxes are even mentioned. He does 
not understand the finesse by which he is being robbed 
by the legalized manipulation of certain economic prin- 
ciples, but he does understand clearly that he is parting 
with cash when he writes a check to pay the taxes on his 
farm. His exploiters deceive him with propaganda in 
favor of their indirect methods of collecting his earnings, 
and at the same time incite him to fight direct taxes. 
While they point out to him with one hand an exagger- 
ated ogre of taxation, they have the other hand up to the 
elbow in his pocket. He sees the ogre, but he does not 
realize that his pocket is being picked; so of course he 
charges the ogre with an undue part of his financial diffi- 
culties. Therefore, the financial support of many country 
schools will be seriously reduced this year, and that is 
one thing that’s the matter with them. 


LMOST every movement we start for 
Fight Waste the improvement of schools or the 
And Graft welfare of teachers or children is halted 

by shortage of funds. This shortage is 
particularly noticeable now in the midst of a depression 
that has become a financial panic. Property values are 
collapsing, assessed valuations are sinking, and school 
revenues are decreasing. The salaries of many teachers 
are being reduced for next year, and probably one-fourth 
of the teachers in Illinois have not yet been paid all their 
salaries for last year. For example, Chicago still owes 
its teachers their salaries for May and June. 


Well, what shall we do about it? It is certainly time 
for us to do something. The organized teachers have long 
advocated improvement in our tax system and the use of 
new sources of revenue for school purposes, and we must 
continue to do so. But we believe the time has come for 
us to fight against waste and for the conservation of school 
funds. 


Our attention has recently been called to some leaks 
in school revenues that should be prevented in the future. 

Large amounts of school funds are tied up or lost 
by the failure of depository banks. 

County treasurers charge two per cent of school 
funds for collecting them, pay out of the two per cent 
the cost of collection, and turn the balance into the county 
general fund. 

Township treasurers are paid nearly $300,000 in sal- 
aries for duties that could better be performed by county 
officers at less cost. 

It is now openly charged by honest and serious people 
that there is much waste and probably graft in the use 
of school building funds. The Chicago newspapers re- 
cently reported that an investigation showed an ‘‘excess 
cost’’ of $500,000 in the construction of one school build- 
ing in that city. 

It is also charged and generally accepted as truth 
that many superfluous salaried employees appointed for 
political purposes are absorbing large amounts of edu- 
cational funds. 


Time to 
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To eliminate this waste, three steps are necessary, 
which may be called realization, information, and action. 
The teachers generally must realize that there is serious 
waste; then they must inform the people where the peo- 
ple’s tax money is going; and then, together with the 
public, they must take some effective action. Let us take 
these steps as rapidly as possible. 


The E INGLIS Lecture of 1931 at Harvard Uni- 
Way . versity was delivered by Dr. John Dewey.* 
Out He chose for his subject, ‘‘The Way Out of Edu- 

cational Confusion,’’ and stated as his major as- 
sumption that we are in the midst of a period of great 
educational uncertainty, one probably unparalleled in any 
past time. Radicals and conservatives may not agree 
upon causes or cures, but neither is satisfied with things 
as they are. 

One cause of the confusion is the multiplication of 
courses and the subdivision of groups of studies that stu- 
dents may take for high-school and college credits. After 
graduation the young Bachelor of something-or-other may 
say that he had agricultural economics, astro-physics, 
sociological psychology, physiological chemistry, bio-chem- 
istry, and several other hyphenated slices of knowledge ; 
but he does not really have much of anything. In a situa- 
tion where the skills or arts and the subject-matter of 
knowledge have become interwoven and interdependent, 
the choice by or for students of many isolated and inde- 
pendent subjects is bound to result in precisely the kind 
of confusion we have at present. The tendency is toward 
thinness, superficiality, and a sprawling miscellany, rather 
than toward thoroughness of general culture or thorough- 
ness in specialization. Students are so gorged with such 
an unbalanced ration of tid-bits of educational hash that 
they suffer from intellectual indigestion and spiritual 
malnutrition. 

Another cause of confusion is the eternal conflict be- 
tween the cultural or liberal and the practical or useful. 
It seems to be assumed by many that it is a foolish waste 
of time for a boy to study or even to enjoy literature 
if he is preparing to farm scientifically and efficiently, and 
that it is useless or even degrading for a girl to learn to 
cook if she has a taste for music and the ability and 
money to cultivate and develop that taste. But Dewey 
evidently believes that, if some young people must devote 
all their time and energies to obtaining an education to 
earn a living by some sort of service or productive activity 
in this land of unemployment and surpluses, something 
is seriously wrong with our economic system ; and, if some 
youth may devote all their school and college days to 
acquiring ‘‘culture’’ and in preparing for the enjoyment 
of life, something is wrong with our social order. 

In reading the lecture, we get an idea of the con- 
fusion; but the way out is not quite so clear. Dr. Dewey, 
like many others, can more easily criticize than cure. 
However, partly from his statements and partly from his 
implications, we may conclude that the remedy for the 
confusion resulting from the multiplicity of unrelated 
parts of a heterogeneous curriculum is first to develop a 
definite aim or purpose on the part of the pupil and then 
to choose a clearly related course of study that will lead 
“Vinglis Lecture, 1931, by John Dewey; Harvard University Press, 


, Mass. 
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The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


‘Tt is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 


OMEONE has said that children 

learn to read in the first four 

grades and read to learn in the 

last four. This is not strictly 
true yet it is a general truth some- 
what loosely stated. We do know that 
the major objective in the lower 
grades is to acquire the ability to read 
well as quickly as possible. In the 
learning process the greatest handi- 
cap to progress is the inability to read, 
to interpret the thought of the print- 
ed page. Therefore all the skill and 
ingenuity of the primary department 
is marshaled to overcome this hin- 
drance. 

In the upper grades, the mechanivs 
of reading having been more or less 
mastered, the emphasis is transferred 
to thought getting or comprehension 
and to increasing the rate of reading. 
From the beginning of school the 
child has learned to read better each 
year and with this improvement his 
capacity for learning has increased 
accordingly. 

Time was when the teacher wrote 
the’ difficult words of the reading les- 
son on the blackboard, marked them 
diacritically, and then drilled on pro- 
nunciation. The older textbooks in 
reading had such words set out at the 
head of each new lesson. Fortunately, 
with the advent of supplementary 
readers, it was found that much read- 
ing acquainted the children with new 
words in. a more meaningful way. 
They read more fluently, there was a 
marked increase.in their ability to 
comprehend what they read, and the 
pace of general learning was quick- 
ened accordingly. 


Thanks to the school library, the 
next step led into a new field which 
has produced even greater results. I 
refer to outside or reportorial read- 
ing under the proper direction of the 
school. The first requisite here is a 
supply of interesting books — stories 
that grip the attention of pupils; 
books that are classified according to 
the school grades; and sandwiched 
with these inspirational books a few 
informational in character to the end 
that more substantial reading may be 
obtained in the upper grades. Nothing 


supplements and re-enforces class- 
room work quite so well as properly 
directed outside reading. We know 


arship, heightens the interest in other 
school subjects, improves the morale 
of the school, and is an important fac- 


that it increases and broadens schol- 


NEW COURSE OF READING 


























Note—Above prices are net; no discount allowed. 
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1931-1932 
First Grade 

Pub. Our 
Author Price Price 
OS ee RS ose RPM $ .60 $ .40 
Og RIS Se aS ee Wright .64 47 
Ok) pe ea eae ee Soe earn Be | Dearborn’ .56 42 
oe 8 et eae TE Ree. FS, Sade eau RS IE Walker .70 51 
Second Grade $1.80 
ke | EE re Oh OT ee Oe Perkins .88 66 
6. Little Jeanne of France... CONS area Sets eee Brandeis’ .68 44 
7. My Health Habits, Book II................. Whitcomb-Beveridge-Townsend .88 66 
Ne IP Sd SK -/ SE Buswell .72 54 
Third Grade $2.30 
OO SRS WEIS. ce i a2 #4 62 
eg ee ee On Pe Taree ae Orton 1.50 83 
eee Bigham _ .80 62 
htc Nene As eth, Soa aa Aa ale ane ada a Ball  .72 53 
Fourth Grade $2.60 
FN ee or ee ee CS ee Olcott  .76 .57 
as t. . .) | (Tee one -90 
15. Chinook and His Family ........ keene ndeiirbeaatiesdicametecciiae Seeley & Lane .92 -70 
o> ae eee Oe Vi. 2 Willis-Saunders  .72 55 
Fifth Grade $2.72 
IT ee CO ee ee ee Rankin 1.75 95 
SES SR aie ee Bartlett 1.75 1.00 
36. . Resty of Gee Moulin Peaks 2 Sterrett 1.75 -95 
30. Spider Webs & SumMowere <5. ccc ccc cceeceeeeense Phillips .88 .68 
Sixth Grade $3.58 
| TAREE. AL UE Ae NR Sua tks il. Theiss 1.75 1.00 
a ee ae Field 2.50 1.55 
a ee an ee Fifteen Boy Scouts 1.75 95 
Se, ARS, FE ral aa a IN a ei adam Egan 2.00 1.05 
Seventh Grade $4.55 
OO TU TO tia ii he ect tee Siple 1.75  .95 
36. Burton Holmes Chine .................................. Holmes 1.28 95 
ile WRITE icsinéinacsreenpoctrtagnances ‘Cit a Lawrence 1.50 -90 
eR ae AEE Sn aa-e Sa REE eS SAI Fraser 2.00 1.00 
Eighth Grade $3.80 
ne ea ae eS eee, Seen - Bill 2.00 1.05 
NR a ES a ae ee Skeyhill 1.08 80 
31. Studies in Conduct, Book III.............................. Hague-Chalmers-Kelly 1.08 80 
Sa kg PRED ai lea A Whiting 1.75 1.00 
$3.65 

Complete Sot—Pubitatnere’ Pete ecccscenncscxccnscecicsscsctscctscenn sere inerececcreeneesecsbeeeeenecesoees $39.99 
rete errr ae epiet atin RRR hee. $25.00 
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Meeting,Of Board Of Directors 


HDB Board of Directors of the IIli- 

ois State Teachers Association 

met in Springfield on June 10, 1931, 

pursuant to a call by the president. 

The meeting was called to order at 9:30 

by President John A. Hayes. There were 

present besides Mr. Hayes, Directors F. 

Blanche Preble and N. M. Mason, and 
also Secretary R. C. Moore. 


The president called upon the secretary 
for a statement of expenditures up to 
date in relation to the appropriations 
made for the year. 

The secretary reported that the amount 
of appropriations made at the December 
1930 meeting was $50,800 plus any bal- 
ance in the general fund to be used to 
pay for the new building. The expendi- 
tures from the general fund up to June 
10 were $27,438.17, leaving a balance of 
$23,361.83. The amount of orders issued 


since December for the cost of building © 


was $21,858.06, making a total expendi- 
ture for the year up to date of $49,296.23. 
But since $5,000 was transferred from the 
general fund to the building fund and 
was counted as an expenditure from each, 
the actual expenditures were $44,296.23. 
The secretary’s estimate of expendi- 
tures up to October 1 was $13,920 from 
the general fund and $10,000 from the 
building fund, making a total of $23,920. 
The president then called for a report 
of the financial condition of the Asso- 
ciation. The secretary announced that 
the treasurer, Mr. McIntosh, could not be 
present but had sent a statement of the 
resources of the Association exclusive of 
building and furniture as follows: 


Cash in banks.................. ---ee--$11,596.37 
Government bonds as part of 
general fund —..................... 4,000.00 
Bonds held as part of build- 
AR a 7,000.00 
Totes i $22,596.37 





The treasurer also reported that the 
Lake Shore Division had not yet sent a 
check for the membership enrolled at the 
April 1931 meeting which should amount 
to something over $3,000. When this is 
received the amount on hand should be 
slightly more than the estimated expendi- 
ture up to October 1. 

The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were ordered placed on file. 

The next order of business was the 
employment of an assistant to the secre- 
tary. Upon motion duly seconded and 
carried by unanimous vote the secretary 
was authorized to employ an assistant at 
a salary not to exceed $2,000 a year for 
the year beginning August 1, 1931. Sec- 
retary R. C. Moore announced that he 
would offer the position to Eloise P. 
Bingham, whose work had been satisfac- 
tory during the past year. 

The matter of employing a janitor for 
the new administration building was next 
considered. Secretary Moore was au- 
thorized to employ a part time janitor at 
a salary of approximately $60 per month. 


The architect having charge of the con- 
struction of the.new building arrived and 
took up the matter of acceptance of the 
building and payment of final bills. After 
some explanation of the additional claims 
by the general contractor, Mr. C. C. Hahn, 
it was resolved to approve the payment 
of these additional.claims which included 
compensation om .account.of changes in 
orders made by the architect, except the 
claim for $74.20 for material and labor to 
protect the concrete work of the roof. 

This made the total balance due Mr. 
Hahn, including.balance on original con- 
tract and additional claims, $6,389.26. A 
motion was made and duly seconded and 
carried by unanimous vote that a bill be 
allowed for this amount less $280, which 
was retained until the general contractor 
had repaired or adjusted the door stops 
and corrected several minor defects in 
the building. 

Other bills allowed in the same man- 
ner were as follows: $97.50 to the Cock- 
ing Oil Company, Springfield, for balance 
on the oil burner; $1,586.60 to C. W. Vail 
for the balance on the plumbing and 
heating, contract assigned to Mr. Vail by 


the contractor, Mr. Jones; $424.61, the 
balance to Hobbs Electric Company for 
wiring the new building; $361.74 to 
Horn and Sandberg, architects, for the 
balance due them for professional serv- 
ices, and $368.92 to the Bailey-Reynolds 
Chandelier Company for lighting fixtures. 

The other bills allowed were on the 
general fund and will appear in the 
treasurer’s report as orders No. 224 to 
No. 241 inclusive. 

The secretary asked for directions con- 
cerning the furnishings of the new ad- 
ministration building. Considerable time 
was given to the consideration of the 
proper kind of window shades and screens 
to use; however, no definite decision was 
made in regard to these matters. Finally 
the secretary was authorized to order 
whatever supplies and furnishings he 
might consider necessary before the next 
quarterly meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors about October 1. 

All matters were decided by motion 
regularly seconded and carried by unani- 
mous vote of the directors present. The 
meeting was adjourned. 


R. C. Moors, Secretary. 














Serving Warm Lunches to Rural School Children 


UR COUNTY Superintendent, 
Mr. W. R. Foster, has ad- 
vised that his rural teachers 
have a warm noon lunch for 


their pupils during the winter months.. 


The mothers in my district, my 
pupils and myself have worked out 
this plan quite successfully. We have 
a three-burner oil stove with an oven, 
a small cupboard containing dishes 
and silver for each child, also kettles 
and pans needed for preparing the 
lunches. Our table is large enough 
for nine pupils and. myself to sit 
down together to a happy noon 
lunch. It is surprising how small a 
space this much equipment takes up. 

Our menus are planned to suit the 
mothers, pupils, teacher and with a 
thought as to the quality of food 
necessary for the good health of the 
children. We have potato days, when 
each child brings potatoes for his own 
consumption. Then, I bake, boil or 
escallop them according to the plans 
made. Our vegetable soup days seem 
to be the most popular. Each child 
or family contributes one vegetable 
to the soup, I usually furnish the 
soup bone on these days and cook it 
at home the night before. The vege- 
tables come from the homes cleaned 
and wrapped in oiled paper, ready 
for the kettle. It is then no trouble 
to add the vegetables to the broth and 
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cook. We also have tomato soup, 
creamed carrots and peas, spaghetti 
and tomatoes, spinach and hard boiled 
eggs, creamed salmon on toast, hot 
chocolate, baked rice pudding and 
many other good things. Whenever 
we have anything creamed, the cream 
sauce comes from the homes all pre- 
pared. Our menus are planned a 
week ahead so that each mother krows 
on what day or days she is responsible 
for a contribution. Our menus are 
also planned so that our foods do not 
run to starches for several days in 
succession and that all essential vita- 
mins are provided. We also plan so 
that our menus mean no hardship on 
the part of any family and they are 
received very kindly by all. In fact, 
the mothers feel that the warm dishes 
are a very healthful substitute for 
the cold sandwiches, hard boiled eggs 
and greasy doughnuts of former days. 

It may seem that this would take 
up a great deal of outside time of 
both the teacher and pupil. Quite 
the contrary. Vegetables come from 
the homes ready for the kettle and 
each child knows when her turn comes 
to help prepare the lunch and plans 
her work accordingly. They are pre- 
pared and served very neatly and the 
dishes are done up afterwards in the 
same manner under my supervision. 
—MyrtT.te ALLEN JoHNSON, Ottawa. 





Illinois Teachers Reading Circle 






WALTER F. BOYES, Manager, Galesburg, Illinois 


Digging In 

XCEPT for the need of making 

a start there would be no use 

in saying that purposes in edu- 

cation and methods in teach- 

ing have been changing for many 

years. For a decade or two the 

changes seem to have been many and 

rapid. Going back farther, changes 

from one aspect to another of purpose 

in education can be easily seen. To 
illustrate : 

Among the earliest advocates of 
manual training in the schools were 
those who could see no value in a com- 
pleted piece of work as such. ‘A joint 
or a bevel was worth as much as train- 
ing when made for itself alone as 
when made as a part of a piece of 
furniture. Skill was the thing and 
the attainment of skill at that point 
must furnish the motive of teacher 
and taught. Then handwork in the 
schools became frankly vocational. 
Now a very much used system—not 
so frankly—assumes that work in the 
schools determines vocation. 

But here rises the question whether 
we are long to need training for voca- 
tion as a part of public education. 
We approach the time of training for 
leisure rather than for vocation, be- 
cause leisure is to be a longer and a 
more significant part of life than 
work. The shops and the tools are 
essentially the same as they were 
when nothing really practical was in- 
tended and the same as they will be 
when the outcome is to be a man with 
certain likings and skills that will 
enable him the better to use some of 
the time he is not at work. Other 
instances of such change in purpose 
will suggest themselves. 

During many years of its life, the 
Illinois State Teachers Association at 
its annual meetings discussed meth- 
ods to the exclusion of almost all 
other phases of educational work. So 
much discussion indicated many 
changes and fostered them. We have 
maybe less discussion now, but we 
hear and know of much change in 
methods of procedure in teaching. 
Even with us a method acclaimed as 
a problem-solver for teachers hardly 
dims behind us until an even brighter 
one is in our midst. It has long been 
so. And more than a few of such 





once-popular methods are now en- 
tirely passed and have an existence 
only in the memories of old teachers. 
But everyone helped and elements 
from each are probably to be found 
now in the procedure of our best 
teachers. 

Our civilization will likely struggle 
on for some time to come. In order 
to continue it must change. Educa- 
tion will be one of the very last things 
it will ever work at. As civilization 
itself changes, its purposes in educa- 
tion must change with it. So change 
in purpose must go on. Since the 
human mind was the last thing 
created, it will probably be the last 
thing that man will know all about. 
And change in methods of teaching 
must go on to the end of human en- 
deavor. 

In case such statements were sig- 
nificant at all, they might be discour- 
aging. It is easier to say it this way. 
There can be no perfect method for 
more than one teacher and one pupil, 
and that in a given subject. Change 
either person or shift the subject ahd 
you have a new teaching problem. 


We are not looking for perfection ; 
we are even not very much interested 
in it. What we each want is some- 
thing that will work fairly well for 
each in his own place. The different 
steps in a changing philosophy of 
education and the discarded methods 
in an improving procedure each 
served its purpose. In the day of 
each, there was a body of teachers, 
strong, purposeful, and industrious, 
who accepted the task and the meth- 
od of doing it—and went to work. 
From such understanding as they had 
of what was to be the outcome of their 
work, they went on. From their ex- 
perience and recent study, teachers 
now know better ways; but what is 
to be the highest purpose in educa- 
tion or the best road to it is not for 
us now. 


To many teachers the summer just 
passing has been disquieting. Ques- 
tions of personal values have arisen 
as also have questions of educational 
policy. What is the direction in 
which things tend? Schools and col- 
leges are in some cases rewriting their 
courses of study—and not everybody 
is certain in all cases just what should 
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be written in and just what should be 
omitted. 

But while we know that changes 
have always been, and so far as we 
are concerned always must be, every 
teacher has a philosophy of education 
and some notions of method in work- 
ing it out. All belong to school sys- 
tems with courses of study and plans 
of work. Everyone has ground to 
stand on to make his work entirely 
worthwhile. 

The idea of ‘‘digging in’’ is prob- 
ably first to hold fast—not to lose or 
give up what has been gained. A 
current magazine, however, speaks of 
an ambitious, daring, and effective 
stroke of railroad financing—not 
merely holding on at all—as ‘‘digging 
in.’’? There seem to be two ideas in 
the expression. 

This is a time for teachers to ‘‘dig 
in’’ in two ways. There are books 
that will help. 


The Acid Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 
ent of the educational 
we ? 





Wresy, State fn has ampnd an 
unabridged ior use in 
its schools has poe exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 
on the New International for pronuncia- 


tion, ing, , 
- compounding, division 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those best fitted to judge. 


It is in accord with 
the best modern ~ 


Use ‘t in your own 
schools. 


Write for our 
free booklets 
of interesti: 
ways to teac! 
the use of the 
ry. 


GET THE BEST 





G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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OR nearly forty years The INSTRUCTOR has been recognized 
not only as the leading magazine for grade and rural teachers, 
but also as the leading magazine in the educational field. Its 

popularity is attested by the fact that it enjoys a circulation greater 
than that of any other educational publication. It is very generally 
endorsed by County and District Superintendents, City Superintend- 
ents, Principals, Heads of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges, and 
Teachers of Training Classes. This year, more than ever, you will 
need the inspiration and aid this outstanding publication can bring 
you. Note, please, these 10 major features: 

—Fully 50% more actual teaching material than any other 
magazine. 

More material for primary teachers than any other magazine— 
and more for teachers of the intermediate and upper grades. 

—Exclusive features in profuse variety. Art masterpieces in full 
color for picture study. Eight-page rotogravure picture section 
providing visual aids for all grades. Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s 
drawings. Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, and many others. 

4—Handwork material, drawings for posters and construction 
work, designs for blackboard and window decorations in great- 
er number and variety than any other educational magazine. 

5 —Larger text page than other teachers’ magazines, permitting the 
publication of larger, more usable illustrations, designs and 
materials of all kinds. 

—Material ready for immediate classroom use. Stories, songs, pic- 
tures, games, things to do and make, lesson plans, projects, 
devices and a multitude of other usable helps for all grades. 

—Stressing of such important subjects as industrial arts, elementary 
science, nature study, health, safety, music appreciation, etc. 





Save money—take advantage of these low-priced clubbing offers 
The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 
with Nature Magazine ($3.00) .......... $4.20 | with Nature Magazine and Pathfinder... $5.10 


with oy ( ——— a en med pe = 
Etude, Magazine ($2.00)...... Nature Magazine and Time............ 
with Time, Weekly ($5.00) 6.00 and Etude ................00+ 4.20 


ne 
wore: 17 If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two years, add $1.00 to prices quoted. 
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The Irtinois TEACHER 





10 BIG ISSUES provide the newest 
and best teacher helps and materials 
for all the grades and rural schools 


$2 Per Year—Two Years $3 PAY LATER | ! 


big reasons why THE INSTRUCTOR | Use the 
is first among Teacher Publications ay Order 




























INSTRUCTOR 22¢ PRIMARY PLANS 
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—Several pages each month of 
plays, pageants, exercises, verse, 
music, dances, special day programs, etc., for all grades. 

Q—Pulsating, alive illustrations chosen for their interest to 
children and adaptability to classroom use. 
1Q—£ch issue delivered to the subscriber by the middle 
of the month previous to the date it bears, thus allow- 
ing ample time for the use of seasonal material. 


You need THE INSTRUCTOR 


regardless of whether you teach in the primary, intermediate, 
or upper grades. Our program for 1931-1932 will eclipse in 
usefulness and wide adaptability anything ever offered before. 


Right now—send in your subscription! 
How can you better invest 20c a month? Where could you 
get more for your money in actual teaching helps? Without 
The INSTRUCTOR your teaching equipment is sadly inade- 
quate. Put this versatile and resultful teaching tool to work 
for you. The coupon order blank is ready for your signature. 
Fill in and mail it today! 


A See es 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK—PAY NOVEMBER 5TH 


Ill. T.-Sept. ee a 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dept. B, Dansville. N. Y. 


Send me The INSTRUCTOR beginning with the Septem- i 
ber, 1931, issue, for (_) 2 years $3.00; [|_| 1 year, $2.00. 
Also send me the magazines checked below, each for one | 
year beginning with September: 
(] Nature Magazine [| The Etude, Music Magazine i 
[| The Pathfinder [) Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 
The total of the above order is $............... [which I agree i 
to pay not later than November 5th, 1931.) (Strike out r 


t words in brackets if you prefer to send cash with order.) 
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Suggestions for Meeting Worthy Use of Leisure 


HEN society as a whole fails 

to provide desirable oppor- 

tunities for leisure, then the 

agents of that society mast 
provide them. Schools are the agents 
of society. In the past, society has 
placed a burden upon the schools and 
this burden is ever increasing. Criti- 
cisms have gone out that parents are 
shirking their responsibilities and 
that the teachers are overburdened 
with them. In answer to this criti- 
cism many communities have organ- 
ized after-school and summer recrea- 
tional programs. 

The greatness of a nation is meas- 
ured by the quality of its play. Amer- 
ica with its gift of increasing leisure 
has the opportunity to rise to great 


heights in the art of living. Organi-. 


zations that guide our leisure are 
precious. The schools and commu- 
nities have an unique and priceless 
mission in guiding the leisure of our 
children. 

Educators have set up seven car- 
dinal principles to which each school 
activity must contribute either di- 
rectly or indirectly. The greater the 
degree of contribution to these prin- 
ciples, the greater the justification for 
an activity to be included in the 
school curriculum. When an activity 
contributes to all the principles, it 
contributes to a full and complete 
adult life. 

The worthy use of leisure properly 
directed contributes to health, to voca- 
tional responsibility, to worthy home 
membership, development of character 
and development of citizenship. The 
addition of an eighth principle might 
be considered—leadership. Physical 
activities make up the major portion 
of our leisure time and offer more 
avenues for the positive development 
of leadership than any other phase of 
education. Leadership is a crying 
need of America today and although 
our schools and teachers pride them- 
selves on the fact that leadership is 
developed in the home, school and 
community, a challenge is offered that 
these agencies actually stunt the 
growth of the qualities of leadership 
in our children. Health and worthy 
use of leisure are most talked about 
by educators, laymen and profes- 
sional men; yet least is done toward 
developing them by these agencies. 

The tendency of some school sys- 
tems is to cut down the school day, 
thus placing the burden of home 
study upon our children’s leisure 


cd 
LOUIS KULCINSKI 
State Director of 
Physical Education 


time. From all appearances the mod- 
ern home has become a place to hang 
the hat and ‘‘flop’’ to bed. Old and 
young are on the go. One has only to 
note the flippancy of the flapper, the 
discourtesy of the sheik or hear such 
expressions as whoopee, laugh that 
off, or where do we go from here, to 
realize that our increased leisure time 
has had an undesirable effect upon 
the home. 

A survey of our criminal institu- 
tions has revealed the fact that they 
are overcrowded with boys and girls 
and men and women, young and old, 
ranging in age from ten to seventy, 
but the average is only twenty-seven 
and that is Youth. 

Another survey shows that one out 
of every thousand people is in jail. 
This is a direct challenge to every 
teacher, parent and school official. 
Many schools and communities have 
met this challenge and have strength- 
ened their attack through recreation 
centers, playgrounds, Boy and Girl 
Scouts and community recreation. 
When the leisure of any society is 
well controlled, there is little danger 
that it will not prosper; when the 
leisure time of any society is neg- 
lected, there is little hope that it will 
endure. President Hoover has stated 
that this civilization is not going to 
depend so much upon what we do 
when we work as what we do in our 
time off. We are organizing produc- 
tion of leisure. We need better or- 
ganization of its consumption. 

In order to meet these conditions, we 
must offer opportunities that will util- 
ize leisure time in profitable and desir- 
able attitudes toward healthful recrea- 
tion. Some of the various activities that 
make up a program of leisure time 
are classroom physical education 
under the direction of a teacher, re- 
cess and noon hour activities organ- 
ized under the direction of a teacher, 
after school and summer playgrounds 
under the direction of either a special 
teacher or recreational director, Sat- 
urday and night recreation for chil- 
dren and adults, special school and 
community events such as pageants, 
community bands, Boy and Girl 
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Seouts, health plays, circuses and 
carnivals. 

There should be a teacher with a 
major or minor in physical education 
in every school either as full time or 
part time teacher to supervise physi- 
eal education during the regular 
school hours. These part-time teach- 
ers can easily be obtained from our 
State Teachers Colleges, which have 
four-year courses of physical educa- 
tion, for teachers majoring or minor 
ing in physical education, health and 
recreational work. 

The logical place for Boy Scouts, 
Girl Seouts and playground work is 
under the direction of the school. 
Community children are school ehil- 
dren. School children are under the 
direction of teachers who have had 
some physical education work in uni- 
versities or colleges. The teacher as- 
sumes the leadership and delegates 
responsibility to the children. 

Superintendent Broome of Phila- 
delphia at the N. E. A. meeting in 
Atlantic City stated that the per 
capita cost of Latin in his school was 
$25, while that for physical education 
was only $5. Assuming that this is a 
general condition, we may suppose 
that a similar difference exists in Tili- 
nois. If we were to increase our per 
capita cost of physical and health 
education to equal that of Latin, we 
could make suitable provision for 
noon, recess, after school, evening and 
Saturday recreation for every boy 
and girl and adult in our commu- 
nity. 

Leadership is the most valuable re- 
quirement for the successful organi- 
zation and direction of worthy use of 
leisure. Without adequately trained 
and competent leaders, no program 
of recreational work can be successful, 
no matter how adequate the facilities 
and space may be. This fact is 
recognized by the ever increasing 
number of trained physical and rec- 
reational workers being graduated 
every year and being employed -for 
this work. 

If I were to name two activities for 
the promotion of the worthy use of 
leisure, I would say recreation and 
scouting for out-of-school activities 
and physical education for school ac- 
tivity. If we could solve the problem 
of leisure, we would have a new kind 
of world, a more happy and effective 
one. We must look to our schools 
and teachers to offer opportunities for 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Teacher Training at DeKalb 
(Continued from Page 11) 


three-fourths square feet per person, 
which means that it is impossible to pass 
between the tables when the chairs are 
occupied. 

The worst feature of our library situa- 
tion is the fact that our reading room is 
a hallway. There are double doors at 
both ends of the room and students and 
faculty members must pass through to 
reach classrooms in the east end of the 
building. .. . 

So much for our accommodations for 
readers. What provision do we have for 
shelving our books? They are just as 
crowded as the students. By filling the 
space on top of the stacks and by storing 
the less-used volumes here and there 
throughout the building we have man- 
aged so far to find shelf space for most 
of them. But we have reached our limit, 
and even the new stack which is to be 
installed shortly will help us only to take 
care of what we already have. Of course 
we will go on buying books, and in order 
to function efficiently we must have suf- 
ficient stack space to shelve them 
properly. 

What do we expect a new building to 
give us? First a reading room which will 
seat at least 150 people and where quiet, 
uninterrupted work may be carried on. 
In addition to this there should be a Re- 
serve Book room seating about the same 
number and providing sufficient shelf 
space for all the books which are used in 
the different departments. Under pres- 
ent conditions the space for these books 
is so small that constant shifting is 
necessary. 

Another thing which our new building 
should have is a children’s room where 
children from the training school can 
come and where students of the college 
can acquaint themselves with the best in 
children’s literature. In his study of libra- 
ries in teachers collegés, Mr. Rosenlof says 
that there should be a model school library 
where the student becomes acquainted 
with books and learns to appreciate and 
use them as an agency in the teaching 
of his subject matter. Our present library 
facilities provide no space for this im- 
portant department. 

Proper workroom space for the staff is 
badly needed. It is not easy to do care- 
ful, concentrated work where people are 
constantly coming and going and where 
interruptions are frequent. A library 
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building would provide a catalog and 
workroom with proper facilities for stor- 
age of supplies as well as a quiet place 
to work. 

The Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College is at present on the col- 
lege list of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools as a fully accredited institu- 
tion. Whether or not the college will 
continue on the approved list will be 
determined largely by the success or 
failure of the new building program. 
Suffice it to say that the college will 
continue to work toward the accom- 
plishment of that necessary program. 

The Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College was this year accredited 
by the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges as a ‘‘Class A’’ teachers 
college without a single deficiency. In 
terms of the standard of faculty train- 
ing, the college moved up in rank over 
twenty-seven colleges that had stood 
higher among the 200 institutions 
graded the preceding year. 

This recognition and the recogni- 
tion granted by the North Central 
Association are in large measure due 
to the courage and foresight of Presi- 
dent Karl Adams, under whose ad- 
ministration these evidences of de- 
velopment have been recorded in the 
history of the school. President Adams 
is a man of unwavering principle. He 
has announced himself as wholeheart- 
edly intent upon maintaining a dis- 
tinetly professional school that trains 
teachers to co-operate with the right 
kind of supervisory program. He is 
anxious and willing to have the aca- 
demic standards of the college meas- 
ured by the foot rule applied to the 
colleges and universities. 


President Adams said in an ad- 
dress at the annual Northern Illinois 
Conference on Supervision, ‘‘I have 
no sympathy with the point of view 
so often expressed that there must be 
some negative correlation between 
teaching ability and academic train- 
ing, even though we attempt to meas- 
ure this academic training in terms of 
degrees. The seven members of our 
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staff with the Ph.D. degree are all 
scholars, but at the same time, they 
are all excellent teachers.’’ 

Mr. Adams said further: ‘‘Other 
colleges may produce scholars; other 
institutions may set up a professional 
program ; but a teachers college must, 
in addition, induct these candidates 
into actual teaching through a com- 
prehensive program of supervision.”’ 

This, then is the aim of the school, 
to train teachers under the best type 
of professional supervision, on a four- 
year program, and this purpose is in 
complete harmony with the policy of 
the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College at its foundation. 





Ill. Pupils Reading Circle 
(Continued from Page 24) 


tor in the solution of the leisure time 
problem. 

The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
is an agency which meets the require- 
ments for successfully directing out- 
side reading. With a background of 
forty-two years experience the Circle 
has shaped its service to meet the 
needs of our elementary schools. The 
value of its service is attested by 
thousands of schools in the state. 

The Board of Directors and the 
Manager take particular pride in of- 
fering the new 1931-1932 Course of 
Reading to the schools of Illinois. In 
many respects we feel that the new 
set of books is superior to any of its 
predecessors. You will find them on 
display in the office of your County 
Superintendent of Schools. Be sure 
to look them over before replenishing 
your school library this fall. 

As a step in meeting the present 
economic situation the price of the 
new set has been reduced to $25.00. 
You will observe that the publishers’ 
list price is $39.99. Without doubt 
there is no other place where books 
of equal merit can be obtained at such 
low prices. All shipments are mace 
by prepaid parcel post. 

A sixteen-page prospectus will be 
supplied by the Manager upon request. 

















over into what it ought to become. 


the world of tomorrow. . 





We may begin by pointing out that the school administra- 
tor’s work may be roughly analyzed into two major parts: 
executive details, and the formulation of policy. 
mere school shopkeeping; the second is educational statesman- 
ship. . . . In his first capacity as school shopkeeper the educa- 
tional administrator is operating the school as it now is; in his 
second capacity as educational statesman he is making the school 
In the one function he is 
merely running the school of today; in the other he is running 
. . To perform the first function the 


The first is 


educator needs the minor specialty of his profession—the science 
of school administration. 
he requires that major specialty of his profession which turns 
out to be, not special at all, but the broadest and most liberal 
enlightenment possible. 
specialization in mere technology is more likely than not to 
prove a disqualification in the end. 


A Sociological Philosophy of Education by Ross L. Finney, 
Ph.D., Macmillan Company. 


But to perform the second function 


For this second function any narrow 
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Teachers Everywhere are Changing 


to THE GRADE TEACHER 


... FLORENCE HALE’S MAGAZINE 


The GRADE TEACHER 


Comtmey PINAABY LOUCATION POPULAR IDUCAFOR 














. ++ 34% last year! What other teachers’ 
magazine can show a like gain? The 
reason? Because the Editor knows just 
what you need and gives you just what 
you want. 


Miss Hale knows and keeps in close 
personal touch with educators every- 
where. She gets about all over the 
country. She visits schools. She keeps 
posted. No other Editor of a teachers’ 
magazine is so well informed. 

And wherever she goes, she is always thinking 
of YOU and how she can place at YOUR dis- 
posal, through THE GRADE TEACHER, any- 
thing new and helpful that comes her way. 
Miss Hale’s editorial policy is built around one 
major idea—the PRACTICAL HELPFUL- 
NESS OF THE GRADE TEACHER. 








Just $2.00 per year— 

$3.50 for two years. 

MAIL THE COUPON 
Everything a Modern, Progressive 


Teacher Needs 
THE GRADE TEACHER is a helpful teachers’ 


The professional magazine for 
teachers of all grades 


Ske ebes to THE GRADE TEACHER. You'll 





like it best for the same reasons other teachers do! 

ore attractive—more modern, up-to-date, helpful. 

Always something new—something timely to add 

interest to teaching and make it more productive. 

Everything pedagogically right. Your superintendent 
and principal will approve. 


Phenomenal Growth 


Since Florence Hale became Editor, THE GRADE 
TEACHER circulation has grown by leaps and bounds 





dow Decorations and Borders? Is it Sand 
Table Designs, or Construction Work? Is it 
Greeting and Place Cards, or Valentines? Pic- 
ture Study or Creative Designs? In THE GRADE 
TEACHER you'll find plenty of them all. 


Projects 

What do your children like best to do? Cos- 
tume Plays and Pageants? Puppet Shows? 
Rhythmic and Folk Dances? Games? History, 
Geography and Travel Projects? Nature Study? 
There’s no end of fun and entertainment in 
carrying out Projects. With the aid of THE 
GRADE TEACHER you can successfully con- 
duct them all. 


You, Yourself! 


What about you? What do you most desire to 
find in a teachers’ magazine? Methods? You'll 
have the latest and best in all the elementary 
branches. Tests? Lots of them, for all grades and 
every subject—and mark this! . . . just how to 
make up your own. Stories? Plenty—short ones 
—the kind that children love. End hours of 
hunting in the library. Picture Study? The very 
best to be had! 


THE GRADE TEACHER offers you all this 
besides Health and Safety, Visual Instruction, 
Radio, Creative Design, Physical Training, 
Auditorium Work, Citizenship, Travel—all up- 
to-the-last-minute pedagogically. 


magazine that really helps. There’s a use for it 





FLORENCE HALE, Editor 


Miss Hale is admirably fitted 
by experience to edit an educa- 
tional magazine. An expert in 
elementary education for the 
State of Maine, she has taught 
all the grades and served 11 
years as director of teacher 
training in a State Normal 
School. She has intimate first- 
hand knowledge of teachers’ 
problems and how to meet 
them. She has addressed teach- 
ers’ meetings in three-fourths 
of the states in the Union and 
in Canada. 


She contributes 3 to 5 pages 
each month, “The Editor’s 
Notebook”, “Talking Togeth- 
er”, “Ask Florence Hale” and 
“The Teacher’s Bookshelf”. 
Thus she establishes close per- 
sonal relationship with her 
readers and places her wide, 
varied and practical experience 
at their disposal. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
--» PAY LATERI!!... 


Arthe reasonable cost of $2.00 per year 
(10 issues) or $3.50 for 2 years, can 
you really afford to be without THE 
GRADE TEACHER! Join the thou- 
sands of other teachers who daily let 
this great educati 1 gazine help 
them to be better teachers. Use the 
convenient coupon when sending 
im your subscription. You have until 
November 5, 1931, to pay- 
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General Assembly and Schools 
(Continued from Page 15) 


status and progress of bills and to 
advise these correspondents what to 
do to help in the campaign. He per- 
formed many other duties connected 
with the position of legislative agent 
of a state-wide teachers’ organization. 

In all these numerous duties he was 
given loyal support and assistance by 
the I. 8. T. A. Committee on Legisla- 
tion and by the members of the office 
foree. The assistance given by the Re- 
search Department was extremely 
valuable, and the Director, Mr. L. R. 
Grimm, stood ready at all times to 
furnish facts and figures necessary to 
support good legislation and to oppose 
that which we considered dangerous; 
in fact most of his time for four 
months was used in the legislative 
campaign. Mrs. Whitlock, his assist- 
ant, also rendered valuable aid by 
performing many clerical duties inci- 
dent to the campaign. Mrs. Eloise 
Bingham, assistant editor of the ILuI- 
NoIs TEACHER, gave her assistance to 
the legislative campaign by assuming 
almost the entire responsibility for 
getting out that journal during the 
sessions of the General Assembly. We 
found also that many individual 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and others interested throughout the 
state gave loyal support and assist- 
ance at critical times. So many of 
them appeared in Springfield at dif- 
ferent times to render assistance that 
we shall not attempt to name them 
all here. 


Success or Failure? 


We believe that when you study 
the lists of bills enacted and defeated 
you will conclude that some progress 
was made and that no backward steps 
were taken. A half-million dollars a 
year was added to the state school 
fund, the Normal School appropria- 
tion was increased, the bonding power 
of unit districts was doubled, and the 
Chicago teachers’ pension fund was 
placed on a more stable basis; these 
are decided steps forward, and sev- 
eral other helpful bills of minor im- 
portance were enacted. 

On the other hand, no reactionary 
or dangerous bills passed, although 
several were introduced. We were 
told by several experienced legislators 
that the schools fared surprisingly 
well considering the very unfavorable 
conditions existing this year and the 
insistent demands for retrenchment 
in public expenditures and for reduc- 
tion of taxes. Many of them say also 
that the most disappointing feature 
of the session was the failure to make 
a real revision of the tax system. 


The IrtiNOts TEACHER 


What of the Future? 


It has never before been so clearly 
evident that a strong, informed, pur- 
poseful, and active State Teachers 
Association is necessary in Illinois. 
Our educational system is facing a 
real crisis, the teachers are expected 
to play their part in averting catas- 
trophe, and we must meet the chal- 
lenge. This can be done only by main- 
taining, strengthening, and improving 
our organization. 

At the close of each session of the 
General Assembly, several problems 
for future solution are clearly appar- 
ent to anyone closely connected with 
its activities. To one representing the 
educational interests during the re- 
cent session, it seems clear that the 
main problems pressing for early so- 
lution are as follows: 

1. Bringing about a general realization 
of state responsibility for good schools 
everywhere, and the appropriation of suf- 
ficient state aid to enable poor districts 
to have good schools. 

2. Larger district units for school taxa- 
tion and administration, and the resultant 
elimination of many small, poor, and in- 
efficient districts. 

3. Improvement of the teachers’ pen- 
sion laws—at least an assurance of their 
adequate and permanent support. 

4. The elimination of waste in the 
school system, such as the cost of padded 
contracts, unnecessary officials, and su- 
perfluous political employees. 

5. Last but not least, such a revision 
or reform of the tax system as will re 
move its present weaknesses and inequi- 
tiés and stabilize and insure the neces- 
sary financial support of the schools, 
teachers’ salaries and pension funds, 
State Normal Schools, and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Let us get ready to do our part in 
the solution of these problems. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 





Action on School Bills 
(Continued from Page 17) 


LaSalle county, A. S. Cuthbertson of 
Macoupin county, and Thomas J. 
Courtney of Cook county. Mr. Mason 
not only showed the dire need of 
many school districts for the increase 
but also pointed out certain incon- 
sistencies in opposing this increase in 
the name of economy and granting 
certain other increases. As part of 
his argument he presented to the Sen- 
ate the items that appear in the box 
at the bottom of page 17. 

Finally Senator Mason made a mo- 
tion to lay the proposed amendment 
on the table. The roll call on this mo- 
tion will be found in this number. 
An ‘‘ Aye’’ vote means a vote in favor 
of $12,000,000 a year, and a ‘‘No”’ 
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vote opposed to it. Senator Mason’s 
motion was lost and the amendment 
was adopted. It may be interesting 
to our members to compare the rol! 
call on the Mason motion with the roll 
call on Senate bill 183 before the Gov- 
ernor issued his edict. 

On June 11 the bill was called on 
third reading as amended, was passed 
and sent to the House for concurrence 
in the Senate amendment. On June 
16 Mr. Tice moved to concur, but his 
motion was defeated by a vote of 77 
to 48, which showed again the de- 
termination of the House to pass a 
$12,000,000 bill. 

Since the House refused to coneur 
in the Senate amendment, a confer- 
ence committee was necessary. Inas- 
much as the House had repeated]; 
voted by a large majority in favor of 
the larger amount, we believed that 
the Speaker would appoint a majority 
of the House part of the conference 
committee from those favoring the 
stand taken by the House. Certainly 
it would have been fair to do this and 
to have placed Mr. Waller on the con- 
ference committee; however, Mr. 
Waller was not appointed, but Mr. 
Tice and two other strong opponents 
of the larger amount were appointed 
and only two of the five appointed by 
the Speaker were from the great ma- 
jority who had supported the meas- 
ure. In other words, only two of the 
great majority who had supported 
the bill were appointed while three 
of the eleven opponents were ap- 
pointed. 

However, the minority of the joint 
conference committee from Senate 
and House forced a compromise an«| 
obtained an agreement to increase the 
appropriation $500,000 a year, or to 
$10,500,000 a year. 

On June 19 the Senate voted to 
concur in the conference committee’s 
report, and the next day the House 
took similar action. This ended the 
long and bitter contest.—R. C. Moore. 





Worthy Use of Leisure 
(Continued from Page 28) 


utilizing our leisure time. These 
agents can do much to develop young 
men and women to shoulder respon- 
sibility and to meet the cardinal prin- 
ciples of education and thus in a 
small but effective way help to meet 
the erying need of America in build- 
ing young men and young women who 
will answer their childhood prayer : 
Build me straight, O, Worthy Master, 
Tall and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 
(Continued from Page 23) 


to the achievement of that purpose. In brief, develop a 
purpose, understand relations, and study deeply rather 
than widely. But every individual purpose and course 
must be sufficiently broad and varied to include both the 
cultural and the practical; for these must not be sepa- 
rated and set off by themselves. We must realize that the 
practical activities carried on by society must be liberal- 
ized and humanized so as to yield culture, and that the 
cultural and humanistic branches are really ‘‘practical’’ 
or useful to everybody. In brief, in a democracy, every- 
body must be useful and everybody needs culture and is 
entitled to it. When this is generally understood and 
accepted we shall find our way out.of our educational 
confusion.—R. C. Moors. 

















Hotel Abraham Lincoln | 


Springfield's newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 


Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 


Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 


Rates two dollars and up. 
Springfield 
Illinois 
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New Art Ideas.. 


ready to help you 
are explained in 


thé SCHOOL AR(ef MAGAZINE 


No long hunting — No long preparation 
Ideas by the pageful 


...-more than you can use... 
regardless of the grade you 
teach there are plenty of 
ready-to-help suggestions. 
You'll find as many pages of 
illustrations as of reading 
matter...tells you how: then 
shows the results. 


Subjects you want... 
the kind you’ve hunted for 
many times... paper work, 
clever cut-outs for posters, 
toys, designs and sandtable 
figures; posters for all occa- 
sions; suggested plans for 
sandtables; projects teaching life in foreign lands, the 
history of Thanksgiving, Christmas and Washington’s 
Birthday; friezes and murals of story book characters, 
scenes from foreign lands and historical events; drawing 
of animals, birds, trees, flowers and outdoor scenes ; easy 
designs; simple craft work; booklet covers; blackboard 
borders; and occasionally a puppet show or a short play 
that you can have acted out in your class. 
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Naturally all these ideas do not appear in each number 
...but a year’s issues contain these ideas and many others. 


Color pages in each issue. . . this is a feature 
that you will not find in any other school magazine. 


Ten numbers a year... one for each school month 
... 64 pages filled with help. Articles and drawings by 
over 100 teachers and supervisors. Page size 654"x94". 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year in the United States. 


Send your subscription in now .. . Begin to 
use this valuable help. It means a lot to you... better 
work in your class, more interest from the pupils, tells 
you what to do next and gives you suggestions which 
will be the envy of other teachers. 
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514 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please start my subscription for The School Arts Magazine 
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publications for teachers. 
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Patron’s Day at Harrisburg 
(Continued from Page 18) 


should have pupils help as much as pos- 
sible in preparing and putting up every 
part of the exhibit. 

Room Exhibit of Work 

1. It should be comprehensive; cover 
all subjects, but especially Arithmetic, 
Reading, Spelling, Language, and Pen- 
manship. 

2. It should show some work of all 
pupils in the room. Papers should be 
mounted in stacks in order of excellence. 

3. It should be attractive. 

Good mountings add much to appear- 
ance of display. Arrangement is impor- 
tant and so is color harmony. 

4. It should show progress that has 
been made during the year by— 

Comparison between stack of Septem- 
ber papers and April papers. 

Graphic representations of progress as 
shown by standardized tests. 

5. It should be easy to understand. 

Simple graphs to show progress and 
comparative skill of pupils. 

Brief typewritten explanatory para- 
graphs are valuable. 

6. It should be truly indicative of im- 
portant work that is being done. 

Samples of arithmetic and reading work 
books. 

Samples of standardized tests and re- 
sults of them, etc. 

Demonstration Teaching for Visitors 

Plan Patrons’ Day lessons especially to 
show what pupils can do. 

Prepare them to make a good showing. 

Give visitors a chance to sample pupil 
ability if they will. 

Let visitors try work-books, timed 
arithmetic drills, or silent reading tests. 

Encourage them to question pupils to 
test them, and to learn about the work. 

Open House in Evening, 6:30-7:30 

Each principal will plan with his teach- 
ers to handle this in the most valuable 
way. 

Teachers will try to meet parents and 
interpret school to them. 

Program in auditorium at Junior High 
School at 7:45. 


General Suggestions 

Each teacher will co-operate with other 
teachers and the principal to help make 
her building the best in the city. 

The principal will organize each build- 
ing in detail. 

Especially good exhibits should be 
photographed for the State Fair. 

All of the work of mounting and put- 
ting up the exhibit should be done by the 
pupils themselves. This can be made 
the motive for some valuable learning 
activities. Pupils are usually more in- 
terested in what they help make. 

At 7:45 the patrons are invited to 
come to the Junior High School audi- 
torium for a short program of selec- 
tions by the orchestra or band, play- 
lets by dramatics club, demonstra- 
tions of first aid taught in the gym 
classes, selections by the girls’ glee 
elub, and a brief talk by the superin- 
tendent explaining the present and 
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future work of the schools. This was 
a success in 1931 if one is to judge by 
the number of visitors. About fifteen 
hundred visitors came to this pro- 
gram — about twice the seating ca- 
pacity of the Junior High School 
auditorium. 

In conclusion the question may be 
asked, ‘‘Is it worth while?’’ The 
schools think it is as attested by the 
following facts: 

In 1928 there were 1352 visitors on 
Patrons’ Day. In 1931 there were 
2390 visitors or in other words the 
number of visitors almost doubled in 
four years. It is interesting also to 
compare the 2390 visitors with the 
2030 pupils enrolled, a ratio of more 
than one visitor per child. Patrons 
come on this day who never come at 
any other time and the understanding 
and appreciation engendered by their 
visits carry over into a public sup- 
port, of which the people interested 
in the schools of Harrisburg are very 
proud. 





Visual Education Department 
(Continued from Page 7) 


school making the most use of the 
Visual Aids are: the Social Science 
department, which includes History, 
Civies, and Economies; the Geog- 
raphy departments, consisting of 
Commercial and Physical, and the 
Biology department, which includes 
Physiology, Zoology, and Botany. 
The Physical Science department, 
Chemistry and Physics, use some 
films while in our Language Depart- 
ment, a few films and quite a number 
of slides are shown to the French and 
German classes. 

In the junior high schools Visual 
Aids are used in Geography, Ameri- 
ean History, Civics, Science, and 
English classes. 


Testing Results 


In the senior high-school Geography 
department, a field especially well 
adapted for the use of Visual Aids, 
an objective test was given to two 
classes (about sixty students) on cot- 
ton raising and cotton manufactur- 
ing. The same test was given before 
and after showing the film. There 
were thirty-three items in this test 
and the median of the first class be- 
fore seeing the film was 15. After 
seeing the film the score was 31. The 
second class had a median score of 13 
in the first test; 30 in the sec- 
ond. The per cent of gain in total 
score for the first class was 108%; 
for the second class, 121%. This 
test was given prior to the study of 
the textbook on the cotton industry. 
Of course, we realize that students 
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living in northern Illinois would have 
very little general knowledge of this 
subject, and that this might not be a 
representative test; but we do feel 
that any student is greatly benefited 
by the use of Visual Aids. The stu- 
dents were unanimous in their opin- 
ion that a test of this type helped 
them to learn more from the pictures. 

In a history test, five fact questions 
were given on the life of Alexander 
Hamilton. The average grade was 
36.6%. After seeing a film on the 
‘*Life of Alexander Hamilton,’’ the 
class made an average of 78.4%. 

_If it is possible to have a discus- 
sion of the picture or set of slides to 
be shown, before the showing, the 
students have a much better idea of 
what to observe. Unless such a dis- 
cussion of Visual Aids does precede 
or follow the showing, the class does 
not obtain the full benefit from them. 
When teachers use certain films for 
several semesters, it is quite possible 
to caution the class to particularly 
notice certain features. 

I have attempted to relate briefly 
the history of our department and 
how it functions. The Moline Public 
School system is greatly indebted to 
Mr. Chas. A. Crakes for his work in 
organizing and developing the Visual 
Education department. We feel that 
the department has had a natural 
growth; that is, it has grown to its 
present proportions simply because 
we have endeavored to fill a long-felt 
want. The demand for Visual Aids 
has been steadily increasing and will 
continue to increase as teachers and 
administrators see the desirability 
and practicability of using such aids. 





The Right to Be Ashamed 
(Continued from Page 8) 


the only well-regarded occupations 
were ruling realms or souls and fight- 
ing. To be king, nobility, priest, or 
soldier, or a person considered useful 
to a ruler, was the only way to be a 
somebody. For generations the ordi- 
nary lawyer was a joke, ‘‘a bluffer 
with a hocus-pocus science,’’ as an old 
comedy described him, ‘‘who smiles 
in your face as he picks your pocket.’’ 
*‘Our wrangling lawyers,’’ says the 
Hudibras, ‘‘are so busy quarrelling 
here on earth they won’t be able to 
stop when they reach their after life 
in hell.’’ You can imagine the ap- 
plause of Shakespeare’s audience 
when Dick, the Butcher, cried, ‘‘The 
first thing we do, let’s kill all the 
lawyers.’’ 

That profession has had a long need 
for elevating respect to be shown it 
by its own followers and others. How 
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has the lawyer secured the regard he 
now has? I'll tell you if you linger 
long enough. 

The doctor of earlier times, with 
notable exceptions, was the butt of 
jibes enough. Remember Asa? ‘‘ And 
Asa in his diseases sought the physi- 
cians ;and Asa slept with his fathers.’’ 
You know the old epitaph: 

“I was well 

Wished to be better 
Consulted doctors 
And here am I.” 


The Emperor Adrian said ‘‘ proclaim 
that I died of doctors.’’ ‘‘A single 
doctor,’’ ran an old saying, ‘‘is as a 
man with one oar sculling you to your 
end. But two are a pair of rowers 
who get you to it four times as fast.’’ 
The sawbones, pill mixers, leeches 
have come into a place of confidence 
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come to the Junior High Schooi audi- 
torium for a short program of selec- 
tions by the orchestra or band, play- 
lets by dramatics club, demonstra- 
tions of first aid taught in the gym 
classes, selections by the girls’ glee 
club, and a brief talk by the superin- 
tendent explaining the present and 
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and honor. What brought them there? 
T’ll tell you if you wait a bit. 

The storekeepers felt no inferiority 
in my younger days but their re- 
spectability isn’t very old. Napoleon 
called England ‘‘a race of shopkeep- 
ers.’’ Some of our cynics of the pen 
seem hurt by dread that if America 
were thus insulted there would be a 
shout, ‘‘You said it! Who’s got a 
better right?’’ But it is not so very 
far back that the British Parliament 
recci\ed a report from its committee 
that the assumption of place by busi- 
ness men in political affairs, unless it 
was blocked, would ruin the nation. 
Herbert Spencer has been dead but a 
little while. His essays on the con- 
temptibility of business would have 
astonished us of the eight-en eighties 
if we had read them. They showed 
society’s contempt for business as 
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deep as what we thought was the 
common disrespect for teaching. 

Now, if you’ll do me the honor to 
attend here next month, I’ll review 
the methods by which medicine, law, 
business, teaching and other work has 
been raised to a higher respectability. 

I began by exclaiming ‘‘ My land!”’ 
Whe: I think of taking my land’s 
work, its children, and its wages, and 
of feeling ashamed of the job, I think 
it was pretty contemptible of me. It 
is my good fortune to have lived long 
enough, working alongside of ‘‘regu- 
lar fellers,’” men and women teach- 
ers, to learn the big mistake and to 
know teaching as the most satisfying 
of the pursuits of mankind. 





Digest of Ninety Bills 
(Continued from Page 21) 


to train citizens of the State in skilled 
trades and vocations; appropriates $2,000 
for expenses. 

H. B. 1178, Igoe: amends the Chicago 
teachers’ pension law in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Chicago 
Teachers Pension Board and the Chicago 
teachers. 

H. B. 1248, Tice: appropriates $57,000 
interest on the state school fund to that 
fund. 

H. B. 1249, Tice: provides the State 
tax levy, and includes a levy for $10,500,- 
000 a year for the state school fund. 

Senate Bills 56, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 65, 
Michel: these bills have to do with the 
schools and teachers pensions in the 
Peoria school district; they were made 
necessary by the growth of the district 
to a population of over 100,000, which 
figure heretofore described the district 
of Chicago only. These bills provide that 
laws meant to apply to Chicago shall 
apply to cities of over 500,000 population, 
and those applying to other cities shall 
apply to cities of less than 500,000. 

S. B. 68, Bohrer: provides that nurses 
employed by ary municipal corporation 
for public health duties shall be certi- 
fied public health nurses, registered un- 
der the Illinois Nursing Act. 

S. B. 80, Huebsch: validates certain 
school bonds even though those bonds 
increased the indebtedness of the school 
district to more than 2% per cent of the 
assessed valuation. 

S. B. 111, Bohrer: appropriation for 
support, operation, maintenance, and ex- 
pense of the State Normal Schools, $3,- 
556,120, and $1,000,000 for revolving fund. 

This is an increase of $293,374 over the 
appropriation of two years ago. 

S. B. 172, Meents: legalizes elections 
held in certain high-school districts to 
issue bonds for building purposes. 

S. B. 211, Paddock: amends Sec. 94 of 
the school law to provide that a non-high 
school district after a favorable referen- 
dum vote by the people may pay for the 
transportation of pupils ef such district 
if the non-high school board decides the 
district has funds available for that pur- 
pose. 

S. B. 212, Paddock: provides that no 
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territory involved in a petition or elec- 
tion to organize a community high school 
district can be again so involved for a 
period of one year after this Act becomes 
effective and thereafter not oftener than 
once in two years. 

S. B. 261, Dunlap: appropriates $50,000 
of certain grants from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the U. of IL. 

S. B. 468, Searcy: includes deaf and 
dumb students within the Act providing 
for higher education for the blind. 

S. B. 492, Lee: defines county teachers’ 
institute and provides such institutes may 
be held a minimum of three days instead 
of five days. 

S. B. 563, Barr: provides that all pub- 
lic institutions shall purchase their sup- 
plies from the Department of Public 
Welfare, which means prison made sup- 
plies, when suitable supplies are avail- 
able at time of purchase. 

S. B. 577, Wright, Meents, and Carl- 
son: authorizes the State to purchase 
State anticipation warrants, issued under 
H. B. 549, and to pay for them out of 
funds not needed for current expendi- 
tures and to pay that fund 2 per cent 
interest. 

S. B. 622, Smith: provides that the 
school bond registration Act of 1927 shall 
apply only to districts of less than 500,- 
000 population. 

S. B. 623, Smith: provides that the 
president of the board of education in 
any city of over 500,000 population may 
designate one or more persons to affix 
the signature of the president to any in- 
strument that requires the signature of 
the president. 

S. B. 624, Meents: provides for a Com- 
mission on Taxation and Expenditure to 
consist of four members of the Senate, 
four members of the House, and three 
persons appointed by the Governor; this 
commission is to investigate the State 
and municipal revenue situation and 
make its report and recommendations 
not later than January 15, 1933; approp- 
riates $25,000 to pay expenses. 

S. B. 704, Wright: reappropriates $13,- 
000,000 or as much thereof as may be un- 
expended on July 1, 1931, of the state 
school fund that was originally appro- 
priated by the 56th General Assembly 
in 1929. 

S. B. 708, Hanna: appropriates for per- 
manent improvement and equipment $30,- 
500 for the LS.N.U., $36,000 for the S.I. 
S.N.U., $76,000 for the N.LS.T.C., $369,800 
for the W.LS.T.C. 

This is an increase of about $400,000 
over the building and improvement ap- 
propriation of two years ago. 

S. B. 726, Courtney: validates anticipa- 
tion warrants by any political subdivision 
regardless of any reduction in the assess- 
ment of property or collection of taxes. 

S. B. 734, Committee on Education: in- 
creases the limitation on the bonded in- 
debtedness of the Chicago school district 
from $5,700,000 to $7,500,000. 

The bills that passed and are now law 
may, from our Association standpoint, be 
classified as good or constructive, ques- 
uonable, and unimportant. Your secre- 
tary and other representatives at Spring- 
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September HYGEIA, which furnish ideas and in- 
spiration for health teaching. 


Every Month— 
“Health and the School” 


By De. J. Mace Anparss 


Dr. Andress, noted as the author of text books 
on health, each month contributes editorial discus- 
sions of trends im health teaching, gives live exam- 
ples of plans used in various schools and sources of 
available health material for teachers’ use, and 
reviews books on health and hygiene. A « 
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field worked most strenuously for House 
bills 422, 527, and 1178. However, your 
secretary was often asked for an opinion 
or explanation of the others, either by 
committees or individual members; and 
we recommended House bills 34, 133, 155, 
156, 189, 208, 220, 229, 273, 315, 358, 422, 
527, 549, 652, 1178, 1248, 1249, and Senate 
bills 56 to 65, 68, 80, 111, 172, 261, 468, 
492, 577, 704, 708, 726, and 734. We rec- 
ommended S. B. 708 only after another 
bill appropriating a larger amount was 
lost; and of course we insisted that H. B. 
422 be passed in its original form, ap- 
propriating $12,000,000 a year. We do not 
mean to imply that none of these bills 
would have passed without our help, for 
some of them were mere matters of 
statutory form; for example, House bills 
1248, 1249, and Senate bill 261. 

We considered a few of the successful 
bills of doubtful value, and did not recom- 
mend them for that reason or because 
some of our members considered them 
harmful or bad. Examples of such bills 
are House bills 307 and 569 and Senate 
bills 212 and 563. However, some of these 
bills had most powerful forces support- 
ing them, while the opposition was neg- 
ligible. House bill 307 was supported by 
union labor, while little can be said in 
this time of unemployment against a 
law to prevent a foreign contractor on 
public works from bringing into a com- 
munity foreign labor at extremely low 
wages. Senate bill 563 was strongly sup- 
ported by the State Administration, or 
at least by the Department of Public 
Welfare, and by several voluntary wel- 
fare organizations. 

A number of the successful bills we 
considered as unimportant and merely 
explained their meaning without recom- 
mending them; these were House bills 
23, 35, 188, 316, 576, 773, 874, 875, 1140, 
and Senate bills 211, 622, 623, and 624. 
Bills That Failed: 

We shall now mention a number of the 
bills that failed, and shall classify them 
as those we recommended, those we op- 
posed, and those that were unimportant 
or had practically no consideration. 

Recommended bills that failed: 


S. B. 138, Lantz: providing an income 
tax. 


S. B. 81, Huebsch: excess levy to pay 
bonds. 

S. B. 183, Thompson: $12,000,000 a year 
to state school fund. 

8S. B. 263, Mason: greater freedom for 
Normal School Board. 


S. B. 271, Courtney: Chicago teachers’ 
councils; endorsed by Chicago Division 
of the LS.T.A. 

S. B. 391, Hanna: appropriation for 
Normal School Buildings; more liberal 
than S. B. 708. 

S. B. 469, Committee on Revenue: to- 
bacco tax for the benefit of the state 
school fund. 

Of course this was bitterly opposed by 
the tobacco interests including local deal- 
ers in cigarettes and cigars. But for a 
while it seemed to have a fair chance 
to pass; so Meents, Carlson, and Wright 
introduced S. B. 675, which was much 
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like 469 except that the proceeds were 
to be turned into the general revenue 
fund. It seems that big revenue produc- 
ing laws must be reserved for things 
other than schools. The two bills divided 
the forces favoring such a tax, and both 
bills were defeated. 

H. B. 117, Buck: special 4c tax for free 
textbooks. 

H. B. 774, Ickes: 
unit bill. 

Bills we helped defeat or refused to 
support: 

S. B. 69 and H. B. 49, Lee and Chyno- 
weth: providing that certain special 
charter school districts must have poll- 
ing places at all elementary schoo! build- 
ings for all district elections. 


S. B. 109, Miles: providing that fines 
and forfeitures be turned into the county 
general fund instead of thd school fund. 

S. B. 238, Bohrer: raising the compul- 
sory school age to 18 years. 

S. B. 240, Bohrer: raising the child la- 
bor exemption age from 16 years to 18 
years. 


S. B. 274 and H. B. 651, Courtney and 
Garriott: attempting to make a 75%— 
25% division of the Chicago educational 
fund between the teachers and other em- 
ployees. Serious questions concerning 
this were raised by the Chicago Division. 

S. B. 738 and H. B. 1195, Dunlap and 
Little: providing that the county super- 
intendent of schools must transfer terri- 
tory from high-school districts or to high- 
school districts whenever petitioned by 
two-thirds of the legal voters in the ter- 
ritory. 

H. B. 53, Gilmore: providing that money 
be taken from the state school fund to 
pay districts containing land owned by 
the State an amount equal to what the 


our larger district 


taxes would be on such land if privately © 


owned. 


This bill made no allowance for the 
need or lack of need of the districts nor 
for the special advantages and privileges 
of certain districts containing State insti- 
tutions, such as the University of Illinois 
or a State Teachers College. 


H. B. 281, Rush: reducing the mini- 
mum legal school term from eight to 
seven months. 

Bills that were unimportant or had no 
chance to pass: 


S. B. 48, Kessinger: providing that cor- 
respondence schools must be licensed by 
the State. 


S. B. 49, McCauley: tax on chain stores, 
proceeds to state school fund. 


S. B. 135, Mills: tax on future sales, 
proceeds to state school fund. 


S. B. 143, Cuthbertson: providing for 
changes in high-school district bound- 
aries. We had to hold this bill up until 
its most dangerous features were amend- 
ed out, and then it was too late to pass it. 


S. B. 151, Dunlap: providing that dis- 
tricts containing parts of the charter 
lines of the Illinois Central Railroad be 
paid annually from the state school fund 
an amount equal to what the taxes would 
be on such parts of the railroad if it paid 
taxes in the usual way. 
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The purpose of this bill was good, and 
Senator Mason and Secretary Moore both 
told Senator Dunlap they would support 
the bill if he would amend it to provide 
that the money for the districts be taken 
out of the fund into which the Illinois 
Central Railroad pays its state revenues 
instead of taking it out of the state school 
fund that gets nothing from the part of 
the railroad involved. This he refused 
to do, and the bill failed. 

S. B. 368 and H. B. 657, Barr and Buck: 
increasing maximum school district tax 
rates to $2.00 for education and $1.00 for 
building. 

We could not enthusiastically support 
this measure, since some districts are 
now paying rates ten or more times as 
high as others are paying, the high-rate 
districts would be the ones to vote the 
still higher rates, and these high rates 
are causing the revulsion against taxa- 
tion. Possibly Senator Barr was not really 
for his bill; for, although he put it through 
the Senate, knowing it might increase 
many district rates one dollar, he led the 
fight against the increase in the state 
school fund which would have increased 
the state tax rate only about three cents. 

S. B. 523, Carlson: to permit the pay- 
ment of the tuition of pupils attending 
high school in other states. 

S. B. 634, Mason: stating the legal 
qualifications of county superintendents 
of schools in terms of the new certificat- 
ing law. 

S. B. 680, Wilson: made it compulsory 
for county superintendents to grant per- 
mission for pupils to transfer from one 
high-school district to another under cer- 
tain conditions, and removed the town- 
ship limitation from Section 96 of the 
school law. 


S. B. 766, Bohrer: provided for a com- 
mission to study the state school fund 
and its distribution. 

This was the usual excuse for not sup- 
porting an increase in the state school 
fund. The Senate passed it although the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations re- 
fused to hear a word of explanation from 
any of us when about twenty of us ap- 
peared to explain this very matter. The 
House, which did hear our explanations, 
killed the bill. 


H. B. 83, Handy: provided for a uni- 
form series of elementary textbooks to 
be chosen by a commission and used 
throughout the State; provided also for 
a state course of study to be prepared 
and furnished by the state. 


H. B. 124, Fahy: similar to H. B. 83. 


H. B. 169, Vaughan: amended Sec. 91 
of the school law to permit the board of 
education to determine the time of open- 
ing and closing the polls for elections. 

H. B. 256 and H. B. 257, Sparks: abol- 
ished university and normal school schol- 
arships. 


H. B. 332, Edwards: amended Sec. 84g 
of the school law to provide joint juris: 
diction by the county superintendents of 
the two counties when a petition is filod 
for change of boundaries of a community 
consolidated district lying in two coun- 
ties. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 
West 32d St., New York: 

The Questioning Child. By Angelo 
Patri. Twenty studies of typical phases 
of child psychology. Written in each case 
on the scene, while some particular child 
problem was actually being treated, the 
several chapters discuss various stages 
in the mental, emotional and physical 
growth of children, normal, subnormal 
and gifted. Teachers, especially young 
teachers, rich in knowledge of theory and 
methods, and inexperienced as yet in 
practice, will find these actual cases an 
aid in handling all types of children. 221 
pp. $1.60. 

THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, In- 
dianapolis: 

Progressive Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. By Ellsworth Collings, Dean, 
College of Education, University of Okla- 
homa. A study of the purposeful activi- 
ties of adolescent boys and girls and of 
how to direct them. 528 pp. 

DALION COMPANY, P. O. Box 1133, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Letters from a Hard-Boiled Teacher to 
His Half-Baked Son. Some homely ad- 
vice to the fledgling teacher delivered by 
a way of letters from a father who has 
trod the thorny path of the educator for 
forty years to his son, a “tenderfoot 
teacher.” Much homely philosophy in 
humorous guise that is fairly inclusive of 
the various points of contact that the 
teacher experiences. 348 pp. 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, 
INC., Garden City, New York: 

Progress in English. By A. Mortimer 
Clark, Principal DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City, and Jaxon Knox, 
Chmn. of the Dept. of English. Presents 
the essentials of ninth year English in a 
manner suitable to either the last year 
of the three-year junior high school or 
the first year of the four-year senior high 
school. 459 pp. $1.20. 

Your Speech. By Edwin A. Kane, 
Chairman of the Department of Oral Eng- 
lish, George Washington High School, 
City of New York. A complete course of 
speech instruction for the ninth year. 142 
pp. $0.80. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

Ibsen: Four Plays. One of the Modern 
Literature Series. Edited by Clarence 
Stratton, Director of English in High 
Schools, Cleveland. The plays are: An 
Enemy of the People; A Doll’s House; 
The Master Builder; Peer Gynt. $0.92. 

The New Path to Reading: My Next 
Book One. By Anna Dorothea Cordts. 
Illustrated in color. 173 pp. $0.64. 

Hardy: The Return of the Native. One 
of the Modern Literature Series. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Irene M. 
Haworth, head of the English Depart- 
ment, High School, Scarsdale, New York. 
506 pp. $0.92. 

HARCOURT BRACE AND COMPANY, 
Chicago: 

Adventures in English Literature. 
Edited by H. C. Schweikert, Central High 


HOW TO FORMA 


Drevintm LASI 


Any teacher can now give pupils 
valuable basic musical training, — 
and w enthusiasm for 





Complete outfit of instruments $5.96 and up. Send 
r "or book and full information. No obligation 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


931R Ludwig Bidg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, fl. 


The It tiNOIS TEACHER 


KEEP ABREAST 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 


ae 
EARN CREDIT 
WHILE TEACHING 





Use 
The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade and 
High Schools—or those for Supervisors and 
Principals. Choose from 450 courses in 40 
subjects other than Education to broaden your 
knowledge and to become more efficient. 
For Free descriptive booklet address 





Che | Gnibversity of Chicago 
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EXTRA MONEY kero: 
SPARE TIME 

$200 and upwards in a short period merely introducing 
to your teacher friends our simple plan of distributing 
seeds, which makes good money for their schools. Liberal 
commission paid Many entire counties now open 
Write at once, state territory you prefer to cover. Big 
opportunity for you. 

UNITED STATES SEED CO., Box 13, Lancaster, Pa. 











Law—The Coming Prof for Women 
Even the fundamental principles of Law 
facilitate teaching and regulate daily busi- 
ness transactions of all varieties. Secure 
credits in special summer classes toward 
law degrees. Both the beginning and the 
advanced student easily classified. 
CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL 
155 N. Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 














The Hoar ths bone of Now y,,/, 


A cool room and a warm 


reception awaits you 





Rates lower than ever 
before 
Single room — $2.00 to $3.00 
Double room—$3.00 to $4.00 
NONE HIGHER 
Club breakfast 35e 
Special luncheon 55e 
Table dhote dinner 85e 
Excellent garage 
facilities 












HOTEL 
TIMES SQUARE 


1000 ROOMS #ronm S2°° up 


Special discounts 


extended stays 


Mention THe Incmvors Teacner when writing to advertisers 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


























Illinois State Teachers Association 

In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
tion’s official choice. 
by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
for teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Write or wire for reservations 


™ DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


The Exclusive Choice 
of the 







Its delightful location 
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School, St. Louis, Mo.; Rewey Belle Ing- 
lis, University High School, University 
of Minn.; Alice Cecilia Cooper, Modesto 
Junior College, Modesto, Calif.; Marion 
A. Sturdevant, Coughlin High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Wm. Rose Benet, The 
Saturday Review of Literature, New York 
City. The most important feature of this 
text is its fundamental idea—generous 
readings and full literary history closely 
correlated. Selections appear in their 
entirety. Of the 292 selections only 19 
are abridged. 1133 pp. $2.20. 


Exploring American History. By Mabel 
B. Casner, Washington School, West 
Haven, Conn., and Ralph Henry Gabriel, 
Professor of History, Yale University. 
This book grew out of classroom needs, 
say the publishers, and was developed in 
the classroom. Nine units each built 
around a fundamental idea of American 
history are subdivided into problems. 
Numerous and varied activities are pro- 
vided for in the text. Liberally illustrated 
with maps and pictures. 787 pp. $1.96. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 2 
Park Street, Boston: 

Fabrics and Dress. By Lucy Rathbone, 
Adjunct Professor of Home Economics, 
University of Texas. Planned for use in 
high schools organized on the 8-4 or the 
7-4 plan and for senior high schools and 
the last two years of junior high schools 
where the organization is on the 6-3-3 
plan. The text is organized on the unit 
basis. In keeping with present tendencies, 
stress is placed on selection and care of 
clothing, rather than on its construction. 
430 pp. $1.60. 

THE McGRAW-HILL BOOK COM- 
PANY, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York: 

Educational Views of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Edited by Thos. Woody. One of the 
—- Education Classics. 270 pp. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, New York: 

Founding the Republic. By Ramon 
Coffman. Book V of the series, The Story 
of America. An historical supplementary 
reader, appropriate for grades 4B to 7. 
128 pp. Illustrated. List price, $0.72. 

Supervision of Elementary Schools. By 
F. Burke Fitzpatrick, Professor of Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Bast Rad- 
ford, Va. The author seeks to present 
the best practices in supervision and to 
show that the standards used by the 
supervisor should be used by the teacher 
in order to avoid cross purposes. 128 pp. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

Elson Basic Readers. Books II and III. 
By Wm. H. Elson and Wm. 8. Gray. II- 
lustrated in color. Book II, $0.68; Book 
III, $0.76. 





C. E. Goodell, A.M., LL.D., Colgate University 
President and General Manager 
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Comfort All About You and Every Afternoon & 
at Four There’s Tea for All, Without Charge. 
Check in today! 


T. E. Randow, Mgr. : 
H. B. Richmond, Prop. 


Write for Booklet 27 


It’s like Com into the Home of a Friend 
who Really Enjoys Making You Comfortable 
When You rc at The Strand. There is a 























Down State's Largest and Finest Hotel 





ANNOUNCING 


New lower wholesale prices on DELUXE full fashioned 500 Rooms + 500 Baths 


permanent ¢ull silk stockings. 


Pt. angie Uses ae cant, showing new fall 1 Person + + $2.50 to $5.00 


Our offer to School Teachers:—is stockings a 
wholesale, sent subject to Your approval pat ‘ar 2 Persons + + $4.00 to $8.00 
LZ? (henge eel Techs, we wil extend ating to Sample Room + + $4.00 to $6.00 


DELUXE HOSIERY 
NEW ADDRESS: 9103 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 111. 
Phone: Sup 6668 


H. Edgar Gregory, Manager + 400 Car Garage 
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